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“Why was this important measure (national military training) 
delayed? ....1 cannot conceive any excuse that can be alleged 
for such procrastination.”—William Pitt, House of Commons, July 
18, 1803. 


Last September Mr. Chamberlain received an invitation 
to visit Rome, which he accepted. The journey was to be 
s) undertaken in the interests of general good- 
to will. The unfortunately timed Italian 
_ demands and attacks on France, which have 

passed all the bounds of diplomatic usage, or even ordinary 
international custom, made this journey seem dangerous to 
the French, for Mr. Chamberlain’s ingenuousness was feared. 
“What will he ask us to sacrifice?” they said. But the 
cool request that the French should hand over vital parts 
of their Empire to Italy, and the manner in which these requests 
were supported in the Italian press, which is all official, 
cooled Mr. Chamberlain off. He had undoubtedly meant to 
bargain with Italy for her goodwill, and at one time was even 
prepared for adjustments in British East Africa, but the 
Italian attack on France, combined with the very resolute 
attitude of the French, pulled him up with a jerk. He decided 
to go on with his visit, but to make no offers and to sanction 
no schemes of re-adjustment. He also took competent 
experts with him to advise him and was accompanied by 
Lord Halifax. The two Ministers received a warm welcome 
from the Italians, who were never personally unfriendly to 
England, even when we were leading Europe in the “ sanc- 
tions” crusade against her. While he was in Rome Mr. 
Chamberlain not only discussed affairs with Signor Mussolini 
but also had opportunities of talking with the King of Italy, 
who is a man of great intelligence and who represents 
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permanence in the Italian constitution. The British Ministers 
were also received by the Pope with exceptional cordiality, 
During their visit there was some abatement of the anti- 
French campaign. This broke out with greater violence 
when they left. 


Rome is the most difficult city in the world for statesmen to 
visit, containing as it does a King-Emperor, the Pope and a 
Dictator, the two latter claiming omnipotence 
in their own spheres, and the first exercising 
great influence in his. The amateur diplomat needs to watch 
his step, all the more so when he is an Englishman. Latins 
are franker than Anglo-Saxons, they say what they think, 
and reproach our reticence as hypocrisy. They themselves 
come out with what is on their minds, and they talk, they 
repeat, they embroider. Every story flies round Rome at 
once, collecting colour from its repetition. Into this compli- 
cated atmosphere Mr. Chamberlain and his umbrella plunged 
on January 11, and a sigh of thankfulness went up to Heaven, 
from both England and France, when he emerged on Janu- 
ary 15 without having visibly compromised either country. 
But if he did not give anything away, neither did the Italians. 
In the talks he had with them they made it clear that they 
meant to press their claims in the Mediterranean, even when 
these might clash with the Anglo-Italian Agreement. They 
believe that General Franco is about to conquer the whole of 
Spain, and that they will reap the advantages of their support 
to his armies. They believe that Germany is behind them. 
It is true that the Duce and his son-in-law dwelt on their 
desire for peace. On this the well-informed Diplomatic 
Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, writing in Rome on 
January 14, said that these statements—- 


have carried some conviction to the minds of the British Ministers, for 
they have been supported by frank admissions that Italy needs peace 
both for internal and external reasons. 

It may be questioned, however, whether a desire for peace connotes 
any readiness to abandon claims already staked out. It is the general 
opinion among experienced observers here that what is desired is rather 
that the claims should be satisfied without the necessity for going to war in 
pursuit of them. (Our italics.) 


No Concession 
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IraLIAN policy is based on the belief that the Spanish war 
will soon end in a victory for General Franco, to whom 
Signor Mussolini has given powerful support 
two years. The Italians feel of 
their prize and are counting their chickens. Should General 
Franco resist their demands they are confident of their power 
to replace him with someone more malleable. Signor 
Mussolini has said that the Government of Spain will have 
to be modified, but the modifications to which he looks 
forward are not only in the method of administration but 
would be made at our expense and that of France. We 
should be asked to give up Gibraltar to Spain, to compensate 
that country for the loss of part of her colonial empire, which 
Italy and Germany would divide. We should also see the 
Spanish Atlantic ports dominated by Germany and her 
Mediterranean ports under Italian guardianship. Italy might 
even ask for the Balearics. She has now been fighting for 
over four years. She won the Abyssinian war fairly easily, 
but, owing to our diplomatic action, that war changed her 
system of friendships and drove her into the arms of Germany. 
Abyssinia will not be a profitable possession for many 
years, and she looks to get a rich harvest from Spain, where 
she has maintained an expeditionary force for over two years. 
In this venture she is fully backed by Germany, for it is 
Herr Hitler’s policy to encourage other countries to claim 
colonies. He has even put Poland on the list of “‘ dissatisfied ” 
countries, perhaps because when Germany and Russia once 
more divide Poland—as they undoubtedly will—she will be 
the richer prey. 


THE most heartening interview that the British Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Secretary had during their visit to Rome was 
The Pope the one they had with the Pope. When the 

Pontiff of the Catholic Church received the 
non-Conformist and the Anglo-Catholic, who had come to 
call upon him representing their country, he made a vigorous 
speech on the needs and dangers of our time. The British 
Ministers were received with all the pomp of Vatican cere- 
monial, and they were also cheered by young British Catholics 
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from the English, Scottish and Beda Colleges, who were 
assembled to greet them. With these were the missionaries 
of the Propaganda Fide, all British citizens, two of them 
negroes. As the Prime Minister entered the splendid Clemen. 
tina Hall, the Swiss Guards who surrounded him clashed 
their halberds on the floor, and the British seminarists broke 
into a British cheer. Presentations were then made to the 
Premier before he moved on to the ante-chamber of the 
Pope’s library. Here His Holiness was found sitting at his 
writing table. Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax, accom. 
panied by Mr. Francis Osborne, British Representative to the 
Vatican, went into this room, where only Monsignor Godfrey 
entered with them. The conversation was held through 
interpreters, neither Mr. Chamberlain nor Lord Halifax 
knowing Italian. The interview lasted an hour. It was not 
reported, but the Diplomatic Correspondent, already quoted, 
said of it :— 
By no means the least important feature of to-day’s crowded 
programme was the vigorous address delivered to the British statesmen 
by the Pope. It is understood that the callers were immensely im- 
pressed both by the physical vigour of his Holiness and by the humani- 
tarianism which inspired the words spoken, especially with regard to 
the question of refugees from Germany. 
Mr. Chamberlain is known to have been very much impressed 
by the vigour of the Pope’s views and language. It was a 
happy interlude in three rather futile days. 


Tue Spanish civil war rages in its full intensity. General 
Franco drove into Catalonia, took Taragon and is well beyond it. 
’ Barcelona is threatened, and communications 
Seg with France via Perpignan are menaced. The 
Republican defence has been magnificent, and 

has proved once more that there is no better fighter than 
the Spaniard. As the Reds, who are outnumbered and out- 
gunned, fall back, contesting every yard of territory, public 
sympathy in this country tends to go to them. They always 
had their adherents here, even in their days of massacring 
and church-burning ; we do not refer to such partisans, but 
to the solid mass of British opinion who would like to see— 
what cannot happen in Spain—a gesture from the victor to 
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the vanquished. We commend to our readers an article by 
Mr. Kemp on Spain. Mr. Kemp has fought for two years with 
the Nationalists, and has been wounded four times. He tells 
us that Spaniards neither give, nor expect, mercy when they 
go fighting. If Barcelona is taken she will get little enough 
pity from the Spaniards who have conquered her. The Reds 
themselves massacred some 35,000 civilians in Madrid, and 
though Sefior Negrin has purged his Government of extreme 
elements he is not tolerant enough to allow priests or nuns 
to wear their habits and practise religion in Barcelona. But 
should the victory of General Franco eventuate, it will mean 
more than just the success of Nationalists over Republicans, 
for accompanying General Franco are the Italian troops, and 
the German technicians, whose gun emplacements threaten 
Gibraltar at one end of Spain, and France at the other. The 
end of the slaughter will be a great relief to humanity, but 
what will the next phase bring to Europe? What of the 
Spanish colonies ? The Germans are dug into the Canaries, 
the Italians into the Balearics. The former can be used to 
attack our Atlantic life-line, the latter occupation endangers 
France. 


Ir, as the well-informed London Correspondent of the Métro- 
pole of Belgium tells us, 1939 is to be a colonial year, we shall 

have to apply our minds to overseas geography. 
Prime Minister, said that France would rise to defend her 
Empire—using this word for the first time to describe the 
French colonies. We should remember the phrase and look 
at the world atlas. English people do not look at maps 
quite as often as they might. During Italy’s recent demands 
for French possessions the writer heard it suggested that 
perhaps, after all, France might sacrifice Djibuti. The speaker 
did not know that France has a great eastern Empire, to which 
Djibuti is as important as Aden is to our eastern Empire. 
Every Englishman would be outraged at the idea of handing 
Aden over to Italy, just because she took a fancy to it, but 
we do not know as much as we might about France’s Empire, 
and the policy of ‘‘ appeasement” has not yet run its 
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full course. “ Well, then,” says our Gallio, “if Djibuti 
can’t be had, why not let Italy help to run the Suez Canal 
with England and France ?” The reasons are simple enough, 
The Suez Canal is a company operating on, or rather through, 
Egyptian territory, and governed by statute. It was designed 
by the genius of a Frenchman, Ferdinand Lesseps, and the 
Egyptian Government has special rights. The upkeep of the 
Canal is a very big affair, and the Board of Directors is 
appointed by the British and French Governments, the British 
Government holding the biggest block of shares. By a treaty 
signed at Constantinople in 1888 the canal was neutralised, 
and this was confirmed in the Treaty of Versailles in 1919, 
During the Italo-Abyssinian War this neutrality prevented 
the canal from being closed to Italian ships. Italy had no 
part in the construction or financing of the canal, but she 
now suddenly proclaims her “ rights’ in it on the strength 
of her shipping to Abyssinia. But for every Italian ship that 
uses the canal three British ships pass through it. 


As we go to press a raging campaign is beginning for a 
“voluntary register.” This appears to be calculated to 
alarm people without strengthening the coun- 
try. It will be scrapped when its futility is 
realized. It is regrettable that the Government should waste 
time and money on such frivolities. Of people who realize 
the importance of man-power, one is Mr. Amery. Speaking 
at Caxton Hall on January 17 at a meeting of the A.H.E.D. 
League*, he once more called attention to our unprepared 
condition, and spoke of the chaos of the early months of the 
Great War— 

“when volunteers flocked to the Colours by hundreds of thousands, 

and there were no rifles, no artillery, no uniforms even available for them, 

and while the flower of our manhood was perishing on the Continent, 


those who ought to have been there to support them were walking 
about drilling with wooden guns... .” 


Mr. Amery also reminded his hearers of the confusion caused 
by the departure of key men, and asked— 
“ ARE WE GOING TO FACE ALL THAT CHAOS AGAIN?” 


Man-Power 


Are we indeed ? The question is a serious one. 
* Army and Home and Empire Defence League. 
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“T venture to say that the danger to our existence is infinitely 
greater to-day than it was even in the blackest day of the Great War. 
We are are dealing with Powers far more intensively organized for 
war than Germany was in 1914, far more definitely aggressive in 
intention and purpose.” 

In 1914 we had six divisions, mobilizable and available 
across the Channel in a week. 


“T doubt whether we could mobilize two divisions in a month 
to-day, or mobilize five divisions in less than three or four months.” 
And yet, the speaker went on, ‘“‘ We had our crisis. What have we 
done?” ... 

“The regular Army is still 20,000 short of its limited strength. 
The Territorial Force has gone up to two hundred thousand, but it 
is being used for an entirely different purpose. You have not got 
in the past, are not getting to-day, and will not get in the future the 
requisite numbers of men adequately trained for the defence of this 
country, so long as you rely upon the purely haphazard methods of 
voluntary spare-time service. . . . The present system is one that 
penalizes patriotism. . . . I would have every citizen give at any rate 
three or four months . . . to some form of service to this country.” 

The excuse for Munich was that we gained time. How have 


we used the four months since September 30 ? 


THERE are a wearisome number of people who seem to think 
that someone else will carry the baby. “The French have a 
magnificent army—they’ll be a match for 
Can't Someone Germany,” or “ The Americans will never allow 
Else Do ” 
Something? | US to be smashed.” Latterly we have heard 
less about the ‘overwhelming number” of 
Russian ’planes which could annihilate our enemies. When it 
is suggested to these hopeful ones that the magnificent French 
army would be all the stronger if it had a British army along- 
side it, and that the Americans are: (1) excessively anxious to 
keep out of trouble ; and (2) wholly unprepared, they accuse 
their interlocutors of pessimism. A long course of false policy 
has so enervated many of us that it will take time, and further 
painful shocks, to make us realize that a country must stand 
or fall by its own strength. We may have good allies and 
friends, but the rock-bottom of the business is that only our 
own arms can guarantee our safety. When, as in some slack 
period such as in the early years of the Stuart restoration, 
or, more recently, since 1931, we fall below the rank of a first- 
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rate power, we have ourselves and our Governments to blame, 
It is true that since 1931 we have not heard enemy guns in 
the Thames, but the war scare last year was not unlike the 
war scare described by Pepys, and we have lost the initiative 
in foreign affairs. This is not going to be regained for us by 
any other country or group of countries, but only by our own 
strength. So far our Government, while making efforts in 
some directions, is playing with the two questions which are 
most urgent—i.e., man-power and food production. Instead 
of the proper use of man-power we are offered a ridiculous 
register, which offers funkholes to skrimshankers, while the 
farming industry is left without the help and the instructions 
which would enable it to increase food production. Another 
ploughing season is rapidly passing away. In a few weeks it 
will be too late to increase food in 1939. No army and less 
food seems to be the motto of His Majesty’s Ministers. 


In an article printed in the Daily Telegraph on January 12, 
Mr. Winston Churchill set out, with his customary clarity, 
the dangerous road we have recently travelled 
and the trap we fell into over the Naval 
Treaty with Germany. The story of this affair 
should not be forgotten. In May, 1935, Herr Hitler announced 
that he would break the Treaty of Versailles by re-starting 
conscription. This was a very serious matter ; Britain, France 
and Italy met at Stresa and declared that they had a common 
front against a common danger, that of Germany. What 
was the astonishment of the world, and the sense of deep 
regret in France and Italy, when on June 18 that year, we 
signed an Anglo-German Naval Agreement, thus making a 
private bargain for ourselves with the Nazi Government 
and throwing over the common front of Stresa. It was one 
of the worst things we have ever done, for it was not only a 
snub to France and Italy, who both wished to act with us, 
but it gave such a shake to our prestige in Scandinavia that 
we have not yet recovered it. Further it affected Signor 
Mussolini’s policy in Abyssinia. He thought that if we could 
chuck over our allies he could do the same. Germany, in this 
Treaty, gained a great victory. She got power to build all she 
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wanted, all she could build with her resources, and she drove 
a wedge between the former allies. Herr Hitler puts naval 
strength last, not first—the air comes first—and the Naval 
Agreement, which gave her a third of our total Empire 
tonnage, and power to build more submarines, suited her. 
Thus she now can command the Baltic, and she has announced 
that she means to build further submarines. Mr. Churchill 
thinks that history will admire Herr Hitler’s shrewdness. 
Perhaps so, but what history will marvel at far more is the 
simplicity of those in charge of British policy since the War. 
Everything that has happened was not only foreseeable, but 
foreseen step by step by men of good sense. Let us recapitu- 
late. Mr. Churchill went back to 1935, but before that our 
policy was equally disastrous. 


In 1921 a Treaty was made with the Southern Irish gunmen, 
which separated that country from Great Britain and from 
Northern Ireland, and handed over 300,000 
loyal Irish to the tender mercies of the Sinn 
Feiners. The excuse given for this astonishing surrender to a 
campaign of murder was that it would please America. We 
need hardly say that it made not the slightest difference to 
that country whether we surrendered our rights in Ireland 
or not. 

In 1922, at the Washington Conference, we denounced 
our alliance with Japan, who had been our faithful ally for 
twenty years. Our security in the Pacific during the War had 
been secured by this alliance. This abyssmally foolish reversal 
of policy was also excused on the ground that it would “ please 
the Americans.” At the same time as we were abandoning 
loyalists and old friends we were assisting that mischievous 
society at Geneva, the League of Nations, which in the eyes 
of the foolish was adequate to defend countries against 
aggression. Acting on the assumption that armaments were 
no longer required, and having parted with our ally and 
weakened our Empire, we reduced our Army, Navy and Air 
Force to the bone. 

In 1926 the Government of the day, feeling perhaps that 
the British Empire was too strong, led an Imperial Conference 
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to the further disruption of the Empire. The Balfour Reso- 
lution was passed to please the Southern Irish and General 
Hertzog, the Prime Minister of South Africa, whose ambition 
it is to see an independent Republic like Southern Ireland 
in that country. In recalling these successive strokes directed 
against British strength, it would be some consolation to a 
Conservative to think that they had been directed against 
our country by men of another party. But that is not the case, 
It is true that Mr. Lloyd George was responsible for the first 
Irish Treaty, but Lord Balfour and Lord Baldwin must bear 
the blame for the loss of Japanese friendship and the dis- 
ruption of the Empire. 


Lorp Hatirax sent a sharp note to the Japanese Government 
on January 16, in which he intimated that the British 
Government was not prepared to recognize 
eee Japanese conquests in China. What he did 
not say was what he proposed to do about it. Do the 
Government mean that they will send an expeditionary force 
to turn Japan out of China? If not, what? We played 
the game of “ Let’s Pretend ” in Manchuria and in Abyssinia, 
but it redounded neither to our reputation nor to our benefit. 
Our Government in the Far East has been dominated too 
long by the Chatham House school of thought, and it is 
time more attention was paid to British interests in the Far 
East than to faddists. Tucked away on a back page of 
The Times of January 12 was a valuable letter from Mr. 
George Sale, who drew attention to some of our Far-Eastern 
trade figures. First, with regard to Manchukuo: in 1932 
(the year after Manchukuo had become a separate State by 
means of Japanese help) our imports into that country were 
worth 8 million yen ; in 1937 they were worth 11 million yen. 
This in spite of the fact that our Government, playing League 
games, gave no help to our traders. Trade figures for China 
and Japan are also very instructive. Mr. Sale says :— 


“. . taking the imports into China of the whole of the British 
Empire, we find that these amounted in 1916 to over £43,000,000, 
and in 1936 they had dwindled to under £13,000,000. In comparison 
the imports into Japan from the British Empire rose from £17,000,000 
in 1906 to over £49,000,000 in 1936.” 
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Mr. Sale draws the right moral, which is that— 


“.,. . The best market for Empire goods is in those territories where 
law, order and integrity prevail. . . . During the last 25 years internal 
wars and boycotts [in China] have prevented the natural growth of 
trade... .” 
What this means is that all the gabble about China’s mar- 
vellous potential trade is nonsense, unless conditions of law, 
order and security are created. The Japanese have produced 
them in Manchukuo, but, in bolstering up the Soong dynasty, 
we shall not be helping China to the security which is so 
necessary for her and for us. The League of Nations is, 
of course, pro-Soong. 


WE publish in this issue a letter on the Arab rebellion, which 
the Government has so far failed to put down. England 
Palesti appears to have lost her sense of political direc- 

tion since the War, and is still groping for it. 
Our political blunders, and nothing else, have landed us 
where we now are—in a sea of difficulties, nearly all of which 
are our own making and derive from our mistaken policy. 
Palestine is a notable example of “‘ how not to doit.” During 
the War we gave the Jews a promise of a national home, and 
we carried out our promise to them, but we did not give 
the Arabs any impression that we meant what we said. On 
the contrary, for years the weakness of our administration 
was such that the Arabs thought we could be brow-beaten 
into sending the Jews away and giving the unruly elements 
in Palestine control over the country. It must be remem- 
bered that while the Jewish National Home is the fulcrum 
upon which the Arabs base their opposition to us, it is the 
British Empire which is the real objective of the agitation. 
The Arab rebellion is primarily an anti-British affair and is 
subsidized and encouraged by our enemies abroad. We can 
deal with it, of course, but shall we do so? It needs com- 
petence in a Minister, as well as in his subordinates, if such 
flames as we see in Palestine are to be extinguished. But 
the matter is pressing. Our credit, and more than our credit, 
is involved. We have, as so often before, to make up our 
minds whether to govern or go! 
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Tue shadow of Munich lies over all the history of our time, 
and for a long while yet men will talk of the doings and 
: decisions of September 30, 1938. The most 
An Eye-Witness Vivid account we have read of the outward 
at Munich 4 
scene at Munich was in an article by an Ameri- 
can, Mr. Demaree Bess, who, with many others, was outside 
that door of the new National Palace, behind which the heads 
of the four countries were conferring. Writing in the Saturday 
Evening Post of December 3, Mr. Bess said :— 


‘“‘ The scene was greater than life-size, the sort of thing one encounters 
usually only in supermovies : Hundreds of uniformed officers assembled 
from the four most powerful nations of Europe ; diplomats and clerks 
carrying confidential files and documents. . . . Some of these were Czechs, 
who were otherwise not represented here, although their country’s 
future was at stake. At intervals the doors opened and waiting 
diplomats were peremptorily summoned.” 


The American had come to see for himself the expressions on 


the faces of the men who were taking the immense responsi- 
bilities of the Munich decisions. 


“ T had come to that place because I wanted to see the faces of those 
four men when they emerged from their midnight conference. For 
more than twelve hours, since eleven o’clock that morning, we corre- 
spondents had chased about, here, there and everywhere in Munich, 
searching for scraps of information about what was going on behind 
those closed doors. The results of all our peregrinations had been 
meagre. Now I hoped that the faces of four men would tell me what I 
hadn’t been able to discover elsewhere. My hopes were fulfilled.” 


Wuat was decided, said Mr. Bess, dug a trench “as wide 
as the Atlantic” between the U.S.A. and Europe. How 
did the men who took this decision look ? 

“The first of the four statesmen to come out of that 
hall was the French premier, Edouard Daladier. If ever I have seen 
a man sunk in the depths of despair, 1 saw one that night in Daladier. 
I can imagine, from my view of Daladier at Munich that night, that he 
was more astonished than anyone else the next day when Paris crowds 
cheered him in the streets. He had sacrificed France’s honour ; he had 
surrendered the whole French position built up at such a heavy cost 
for twenty years in Eastern and Central Europe. 

“The British prime minister, Neville Chamberlain, is known to 
the correspondents as ‘ Poker Face.’ He kept his feelings to himself, 
that night as always. But that was not true of the two dictators, as 
they came out of the conference hall almost arm in arm. Signor 
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Mussolini wore the broad smile of a man who has just put his bank roll 
on the right horse. And Herr Hitler seemed to be no longer of this 
earth. All my life I have heard the expression ‘ walking on air,” but 
never quite realised it could have literal meaning until I saw Herr 
Hitler that night in Munich. Not exactly an impressive person to 
look at, Herr Hitler. But that night he had gained a place in history 
several niches above such comparative dwarfs as Napoleon, and he 
knew it. After all, Napoleon had to fight for his victories. This man 
Hitler had won the mastery of Europe without fighting.” 


Mr. Bess is not only a reporter, but an acuteobserver. He 
not only saw the faces of the four men, he also saw what lay 
behind. Ordinarily the great ones of the 
oe nee earth can make a smoke screen behind which 
they work, but in September there was no time for this. 


“During those few days the protagonists were far too deeply 
absorbed in the struggle, far too much concerned for their own skins, 
to throw the customary sand into the eyes of onlookers. During those 
few days we saw what was actually going on, and we aren’t likely soon 
to forget it. Germany had for years gone from one bloodless victory 
to another. She had burst the shackles of Versailles, built up the most 
effective army in Europe, reoccupied and fortified the Rhineland, 
annexed Austria, accumulated allies in Italy and Japan, Poland and 
Hungary. Now she was ready for a complete showdown. She chose 
her ground deliberately, in order to make the decision perfectly clear 
to everyone. She chose Czechoslovakia. 

“This country, with its 15,000,000 inhabitants, has been a pawn 
in the game of European power politics since the moment of its birth 
in 1918. Its existence depended entirely upon Anglo-French domina- 
tion in Europe. It was doomed to be broken up as soon as Germany 
had somehow achieved a balance of power greater than that of Britain 
and France. When the French and British abandoned Czechoslovakia 
to Germany, they simply announced to the world that they had lost 
the mastery of Europe. . . . Here was a real democracy, the only 
real democracy which has ever taken firm root in Central Europe. 
When Britain and France refused to fight for Czechoslovakia, they 
threw overboard their own pet issue of democracy.” 


But Mr. Bess said he could not criticise the countries which, 
placed as they were, made the choice they did :— 

“T am not adopting the lofty moral tone fancied by 

The End of some Americans. I am not criticising the British 

the Chapter and French people for what they have done ; what they 

have done is their own business. I am not saying 

that the American people, placed in the same position, might not have 
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done precisely the same thing. I am not sure President Roosevelt, 
placed in the same position, wouldn’t have been right to do just what 
Neville Chamberlain and Edouard Daladier did at Munich. 

“But I am a reporter by profession, interested in getting at the 
facts. And the cardinal fact in this particular situation is that the 
United States, because of the extreme good luck of geography, is in an 
entirely different position from Great Britain and France. The people 
of the United States were not faced, as these other peoples were, with 
the terrible choice between surrendering their democratic ideals and 
fighting for them. The prime ministers of Great Britain and France 
were confronted with precisely that choice at Munich, although they 
have refused to put the issue so clearly. They made their choice. They 
surrendered without a fight... . 

“But we did not foresee . . . that the surrender would be s 
overwhelmingly endorsed by the British and French parliaments.” 
The Americans are too young in history, too far away from 
other countries, to take in what the fait accompli means in 
international affairs. Neither England nor France liked 
Munich, but it had occurred, and by the time the Parliaments 
assembled Czechoslovakia was lost, and the chapter was 


finished. 


On January 18 the B.B.C. news bulletin contained the 
information that the U.S.A. had renewed her neutrality 
laws. These forbid the export of arms and 

o munitions to belligerents, and claim the right 
ee of the U.S.A. to trade with both sides in any 
war. The sanguine British who imagine that the Americans 
are longing to fight for them should realize that these 
neutrality laws would hit us harder, if we were at war, than 
any other belligerent power owing to our dependence on 
other countries for war-supplies. 


Curistmas Day found in Paris, as in London, great cold. 
Snow had fallen on December 21 and ski-ing was tried in the 
streets until the Municipality laid down salt, 
and so got rid of the packed snow and ice, 
which had made the streets dangerous for 
walkers, and none too safe for drivers. The richer quarters 
of Paris were deserted, for the well-to-do go to their country 
houses, the Riviera, or to winter sports in Haute Savoie, 
but the streets where the working Parisians live were as 
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erowded, busy and eager as always. Perhaps the chief 
difierence between England and France is the fact that in 
France everything always seems worth while. It is worth 
while to have an opinion, and express it ; worth while to eat a 

dinner, worth while to dress well, act well, and live at 
full pitch. It is never possible for the French to be in- 
different, as with us. ‘‘ Oh, I don’t care which way it is” 
is a phrase which is not translatable into French. Therefore 
a visit to France is wholesome and stimulating to the English- 
man, for it shakes him out of his assumed langour. The 
topics of conversation in Paris early in January were not such 
as could be evaded. ‘“‘ Are your Ministers going to Rome 
to give away French colonies ? ” was a not infrequent question, 
and “‘ When are you going to have conscription in England ? ” 
was asked by everyone, from the statesman to the concierge. 
And when no answer to this searching question was made, the 
inquirer, more than once, went on to say : “ If you don’t have 
conscription do you mean us to fight single-handed for two 
years while you are making an army?” This is a question 
to which the writer has not yet found an answer, because, 
although that is not our intention, it is what will certainly 
happen if we go on as at present. 


Tue French felt the shock of the Munich affair even more 
than we did. In a night their European system crumbled 
, and they lost their most valuable ally. ‘“ We 

Pee Foreign shall not replace the Czechs,” said a French 
military expert, “even without any help from 

us they would have held the Germans up for months.” 
Opinion in France is as divided as it is in England on the 
question of Munich. The division seems to be as follows: 
Members of the Army Commission, soldiers of the Head- 
quarter Staff, and some members of the French Government, 
are strongly of the opinion that France and England lost an 
opportunity last year which will not recur. Just as here many 
believe that Germany would not have fought, while others 
think she would have fought and been beaten. “‘ The German 
army could not have lasted a month,” said one distinguished 
French soldier to the writer, “‘She has too few officers, far 
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too few non-commissioned officers, her cadres are incomplete, 
and she could not even have dealt easily with the Czechs,” 
This was the opinion of military experts, and also of such 
political partisans as disagreed with the Munich policy. It 
also appears—as far as a stranger may judge—to be the 
working-class view. This had to be got second-hand, from 
officials, prefects and others. On the other hand, there is a 
strong wave of pacifism in certain non-official worlds. In 
upper class and rich middle-class circles this is combined with 
anti-Semitism and a dread of further social reforms. In such 
company as this the Munich Agreement is praised because 
it gave Herr Hitler what he wanted, and reduced the Czechs 
to servitude, and the British Ministers are greatly praised 
for having agreed to these things. The well-to-do luncheon 
tables of Paris thus echo the middle-class luncheon tables 
of London. Deep calling to deep, so to speak, in a striking 
similarity of attitude. 


THE Paris press gives little or no German news. The horrors 
of the German concentration camps, the murders and tortures 

which occur in them, the ill-treatment of the 
_ a and Jews, are very little referred to. The writer 

asked a French Minister why this was s0. 
“Secret Service Funds,’ he answered, which means that 
the French Government is putting financial pressure on the 
newspapers not to mention German atrocities. Their action 
is certainly more direct than that of the British Ministers, 
who merely and indirectly ask advertising agents to threaten 
to withdraw advertisements from critics of Munich. The 
French are always “nearer the bone” than we are, their 
bribery, their threats, are more direct and less concealed. 
One curious fact may be noticed. The anti-Semites say that 
the Paris press is under Jewish influence. If this is so it is 
curious that it should be so very much the reverse of anti- 
German. One thing more must be said about Munich. 
Paris nearer to war, was just as relieved as London when it 
did not come, and the crowds which collected were as the 
London crowds. The following story of M. Daladier’s return 
from Germany illustrates this. The French Premier knew 
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what he had agreed to at Munich, and returned from there in 
profound gloom. When he reached Paris and saw the huge 
crowds which had assembled, he, of course, thought that 
they had come to hiss him, and said to his staff, ‘‘ Really, the 
police should have known better than to have allowed this.” 
His astonishment knew no bounds when he was cheered. 
The strangest part of this strange story perhaps was the 
behaviour of the crowds in September. Were they repre- 
sentative of their countries, or were they the froth made by 
varying emotions ? History will know this better than we, 
because the next ten years will show whether we are ready— 
or not—to stand by our ancient civilization. 


Any description of Paris would be incomplete without a 
word about the theatres. The Comédie Frangaise goes from 
triumph to triumph under the presiding genius 
of M. Bourdet, the director. The writer had 
the good fortune this time to see Britannicus. Racine’s great 
play has been given a new production which brings out its 
great beauty. Spoken as only actors of the Thédtre Francais 
can speak, the perfect verse carries the strange story along 
harmoniously in the cadence which Racine alone perfected. 
A great tragic actor, M. Yonnel, played the part of Nero— 
an unforgettable performance. The men were all good, the 
women on a lower plane. It does not do to remember Madame 
Dudlay when we look at her successors. The latter spoke and 
moved well—but—but!! A revival which is popular in 
Paris is Cyrano de Bergerac. All right if you like Rostand, but 
we do not, and so we did not go. Of other plays there were 
no good ones, save the Corsaire, which we saw last May, so we 
fell back on the revues. Two were excellent, very gay and 
very well acted. The women were pretty and the jokes were 
good. They were particularly gratifying to the English, as 
they were full of kind and tactful allusions to England, and 
the visit of the King and Queen, full of English music and 
dancing, full of Tipperary and the Lambeth Walk. One scene 
in God Save Paris is characteristic. Napoleon on the top of 
his tower in the Place Vendéme is puzzled by the quantities 
of English flags in the streets. ‘‘ Can the English have taken 
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Paris ?”” he asks, In his puzzle—he calls down to the statue 
of Jeanne d’Arc, which is not far off. After a pause the answer 
comes. It is in English!! 


In a speech made in 1936 welcoming a ship of the German 
Navy to South Africa, Mr. Pirow, Minister of Defence in the 
; Union, said that he looked forward to the 
a. areal return of Germany to Africa, and he reminded 
his audience that Germany was one of “ the 
most important bearers . . . of our western white civilisa- 
tion.” Mr. Pirow is of German descent and is married to a 
German. Since he has been in office he has done everything 
in his power to encourage German trade with his country 
and he belongs to a Ministry which has specialised, quite in 
the German style, in walling out British South Africans 
from administrative posts and in repressive native legislation, 
It is by reason of such encouragements of their efforts that 
the Nazis have been able to make powerful strides in the 
Union. They have a special government office in Berlin for 
the ruling of overseas Germans, headed by Herr Bohle, a 
South African-born German, like Mr. Pirow. The business 
of this official is to spread the German form of “‘ our westem 
white civilisation” in non-German countries. Herr Bohle is 
supported by a strong body of able propagandists at home 
and abroad, and under his impulse South Africa has been 
well “‘ covered” by German scientists, geologists, botanists, 
aviators, etc., who for the last three years have surveyed the 
wealthy dominion, and have sent back reports which must 
have made Herr Hitler's mouth water. A ready-made 
country, with all the rough work done by England, a country 
containing gold, diamonds, iron, coal, with good soil and 
climate, a large native population, and a defenceless white 
population of only two millions. Wass fiir plunder the 
Germans thought as they made up to the Boers, until their 
plans should be ripe for a forward move. In the meantime 
they are creating Nazi cells all over the Union, and in South 
West Africa they are building up a Sudeten problem, all 
ready for “the day.” 
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A BOOK has just been published which should open our eyes 
to what is being done in South West Africa. Mr. Benjamin 

Bennett's Hitler Over Africa * tells the South 
Pains Ot Africans nothing quite new. The information 

gathered here has been in countless news- 
papers, and in a very weighty Blue Book, but the focussed 
and very well documented story will drive the lesson home 
in the Union, and it is important that we in England should 
read it, for our newspapers are so afraid of disturbing the 
price of gold shares that they give us no news at all from 
South Africa, except when someone makes a speech to say 
that all is well with the sub-continent. Mr. Bennett has 
written an account of the present state of South West Africa, 
the ex-German colony, a country which is four times the size 
of Great Britain, and which after the War was handed over 
by the Allies to the Union of South Africa. Union soldiers, 
backed by British troops, had captured it. Unfortunately 
the taking over of the administration of the vast new colony 
occurred during a period when the anti-British feelings of 
successive Boer Governments blinded them to everything but 
dislike of England and Englishmen. The administrators of 
South West Africa therefore have not been chosen for their 
ability, but for their fidelity to Boer racialism. The result 
has been misgovernment, slackness and corruption—perfect 
soil for Nazi seed to germinate in. Into this slack, mis- 
governed African province, which contains a good many 
Germans, there descended in 1934 a swarm of energetic men, 
who offered ‘‘ mountains and marvels” to ex-Germans if they 
would swear fidelity to Herr Hitler. Capetown and Pretoria, 
Boer-ridden and very slack, were a long way off. The Union 
Government languidly said that Hitlerism was illegal, but 
Mr. Bennett, in his searching book, describes the hold it now 
has on South West Africa. He was present at the “ fire 
rites” and the oath-taking to the “ Fiihrer.” He saw the 
town of Swakopmund decorated for Herr Hitler’s birthday, 
the saluting and “ Heiling.” He tells us that the local Fiihrers, 
by orders from Berlin, hold “‘ courts of arbitration,” and that 


* Hitler Over Africa, by Benjamin Bennett. Werner Laurie. 5s. 
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their judgments are obeyed. In short, the German control 
seems strong in every way. Mr. Bennett writes well and has 
given chapter and verse for his statements. 


THE public is composed of individuals who are busy with 
their own private anxieties, hopes, fears, successes, failures, 

Outside occurrences are quickly forgotten. In 
— names the year that has passed we saw one tremendous 

event after another: the absorption of Austria, 
the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, the retreat of England 
and France in the face of German threats of war. None of 
these things is forgotten by John Citizen, but he sometimes 
fails to realize what the effect of them may be on the people 
of Austria and Czechoslovakia. Living in a free country, 
it is difficult for us to realize the slow destruction by torture 
which is being inflicted on men such as Schuschnigg, ex- 
Chancellor of Austria, or Pastor Niemoller, the German 
preacher. A letter in The Times of January 17 gave witness 
to some part of the hourly torture borne by those who have 
the misfortune to be singled out for oppression in Austria, 
After the savage pogroms of November, the burning of 102 
synagogues and the desecration of Jewish cemeteries, etc., 
“thirty thousand people were actually evicted from their 
homes” and “ bands of Nazis pillaged furniture, money and 
valuables.” Further, 


*‘ All non-Aryan businesses have been taken away, all non-Aryan 
employees have been dismissed, professional men may not practise 
their calling, no non-Aryan may earn money to keep himself or his 
family.” 

Among these newly created “untouchables” “ there are 
30,000 children and adolescents.” There is almost no 
education for them. Many of the men are in concentration 
camps, where it is believed that semi-starvation is the rule. 
The letter ends its long and very moderately worded account 
of what is occurring in Germany with the statement that the 
suicides in the Danube are at a steady rate of 500 a month. 
We have to think what this means and what we should have 
to face if the Germans ever dominated our country. 
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AntI-JEWISH decrees in Germany increase every month 
the pressure on those unfortunate people. On January 19 
Reuter telegraphed that— 
Refugees and 
Hanky-Panky Jewish property is now being confiscated in 
Germany on the basis of the law authorising the 
seizure by the State of Communist property which must be regarded 
as “hostile to the people and State.” In this connection the Official 
Gazette to-day announces the confiscation of landed property in 
Frankfort-on-Main belonging to the Jewish community. 
Jewish dentists, veterinary doctors, and pharmaceutical chemists 
(such as owners of dispensaries) may not practise in Germany after 
January 31, according to a law published in to-day’s Official Gazette. 
Thus at the end of January a new wave of destitution began. 
In Dantzig, still nominally under the League of Nations, 
the Nuremberg decrees are to be enforced, and 6,000 Jews 
must therefore emigrate. The ingenious Doctor Schacht 
devised a plan by which Germany can sell the victims of 
her savagery to more civilized countries. He collogued 
with Mr. Montagu Norman, Governor of the Bank of England, 
who is his personal friend, and the British and American 
peoples were offered the choice of either buying the Jews, 
or seeing them ill-treated. We hope this blackmail—it is 
nothing else—will be resisted. The proper way to deal with 
German atrocities is for England, France and America to 
turn a German out of their countries and take his money, 
for every German robbed and turned out of Germany. That 
policy would soon bring the Nazis to their senses. At present 
Jews and other Germans are streaming into England at such 
arate that the Government are afraid to tell us their numbers. 
This is a ministerial error. It shows a total misunderstanding 
of the British, who are a generous people, and who are lavish- 
ing money and help on these unlucky foreigners. But they 
will not stand the sort of financial hanky-panky suggested 
by Doctor Schacht. The latter has been replaced by Herr 
Funk who, let us hope, is less intimate than his predecessor 
with Mr. Montagu Norman. 


On January 17 and 18 a number of dynamite outrages occurred 
in London and Manchester, which entailed loss of life and 
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some damage. ‘These were a sequel to similar outrages in 
Northern Ireland. They were followed by an attempt t 
oa murder the Prime Minister’s son who was ona 
Sey & —_ visit to Tralee. He was not hurt. On Jan 
17 a signed manifesto was posted in Southem 
Ireland stating that these acts of violence were a protest 
against the British link with Northern Ireland. It is believed 
that the plot was hatched in the United States, and that 
funds for these criminal attempts were collected there, 
Several Irishmen have been arrested and charged. From 
time to time the gangsters, peculiar to Southern Ireland, 
where they are called “ patriots,” find their way across the 
water in an endeavour to intimidate this country. The 
Fenian outrages of the ’80’s persuaded Mr. Gladstone that 
the deft use of the revolver and bomb were all that were 
required to make self-government a success in Ireland. He 
adopted the hopeful phrase “ Union of Hearts” to describe 
what would follow the granting of Home Rule. The 80's 
and °90’s were years of a great political battle in which Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain (father of the present Prime Minister) 
left the Gladstonian Party to fight for the maintenance of the 
Union between Britain and Ireland. That battle was won, 
and Ireland, well governed, the spoilt child of the British 
Parliament, saw Act after Act passed which lavished English 
money on Irish peasants. The Home Rule question seemed 
shelved, but when the Liberals returned to office in 1905 they 
revived the old hopes of Home Rule and abolished the safe- 
guards of law and order. Things got so bad that when war 
broke out in 1914 the Protestants in the North were facing 
the prospect of invasion by the Southern Irish. 


ENGLAND’s danger once more proved Ireland’s opportunity, 
and at the end of the war, Mr. Lloyd George, who, in his 

youth, had sat at Mr. Gladstone’s feet, sur 
England’s 


fener rendered to the campaign of murder and 

outrage which was flourishing in Ireland. The 
culminating point of this was the murder of Sir Henry Wilson 
in London by two Irishmen. His murder gave the Gover 
ment cold feet. They themselves were threatened—some- 
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thing must be done. Southern Ireland should have Home 
Rule, and anything else she wanted. Only Ulster stuck out. 
Protestant Ulster would have fought to a man rather than 
join forces with the men to whom Mr. Lloyd George was 
handing over Southern Ireland. That all happened seventeen 
years ago. Last year Neville Chamberlain, forgetting Joseph 
Chamberlain, allowed the last British flag in Southern Ireland 
to be hauled down. We may therefore expect trouble in 
this country, for in Ireland, as elsewhere, the more ruffianism 
is yielded to the more outrageous it will become. The 
present demand of the gangsters is that we should withdraw 
our protection from Northern Ireland. The wealthy and 
orderly community of Ulster, formed by men of another race 
and religion, is a source of hatred and of envy to the Southern 
Irish, who have never been able to develop a civilisation of 
their own, and who like other incompetents, can only talk 
about their wrongs. Seeing that our Government is of a 
yielding disposition we must see that they do not land Ulster, 
and therefore Britain, in some impasse which will make civil 
war inevitable. As in 1914, the Irish desperadoes can count 
upon German support. 


A curious manifesto by Sir Stafford Cripps was issued on 
January 16. He is one of the leading lights of Socialism, 
ap .,, and in this document he sets forth the prospects 
Pha his party in the General Election, which 

cannot be long deferred. His forecast will 
fill the Conservative Central Office with joy : 

“ From my experience during the last twelve months in the country, 
and I believe this must be generally admitted, the strength of the 
Labour Party has not increased in anything like the same proportion 
as the intensity of anti-Government feeling.” 

Sir Stafford finds that although there is much dissatisfaction 
with Ministers there is no desire to put him and his fellow 
Socialists into their places. 

“‘ T have examined and re-examined this situation,” he says. “‘ How 
can we obtain the best chance of defeating the National Government in 
the next Election. . . . The growth of strength of the Labour Party, 
either in opposition or in organisation, is not such as to warrant the 
belief that the party can defeat the National Government single- 
handed at a General Election within the next 18 months.” 
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An elaborate analysis of probable electoral gains follows, and 
this shows that the Socialists and Liberals combined are not 
likely to win more than 266 seats, if they fight as at present, 
If they joined forces in “‘ a popular front ’’ Sir Stafford believes 
that their prospects of office would be very much improved, 
He asks his party to change their tactics to this extent, and 
to adopt “the use temporarily of some tactic which will 
enable the essential extra strength to be mobilised.” He adds 
naively, ““I assume that nobody desires” the continuance 
in power of the National Government. This last enormity is 
characteristic. The National Government is in power because 
more people voted for it than for Sir Stafford Cripps and his 
friends, and it is maintained in power because people prefer 
Mr. Chamberlain to Mr. Attlee. We doubt whether Sir 
Stafford’s ‘“‘ common front’”’ would attract the voter, even 
though, as he suggests in his memorandum, certain extremist 
Marxian policies should be temporarily waived. 


For the last three years our readers have had their attention 
called to the necessity of filling their store cupboards to 

capacity. Every pound of food in reserve 
Ret Snowe will help the country if the pinch comes. We 
are glad to welcome Sir Auckland Geddes’ powerful sup- 
port to the store-cupboard campaign, and we hope he 
will keep on advocating food storage, despite the official 
snubs he has received from the Food Department of 
the Board of Trade, where officials seem to resent the idea 
that people should help themselves, if trouble comes, instead 
of standing in queues. The foods most easily stored are 
sugar, tea, jam, bottled fruit, olive oil, and all tinned and 
potted foods. Cheeses can be kept for a long time if there is 
an airy cellar, and if they are turned every day, while 
potted cheeses last indefinitely. Besides food there are other 
essentials, such as soap, with which the housewife could with 
advantage increase her store. Our friends of the B.B.C. 
might help by running a “ Fill the Cupboard ”’ series of talks. 


THE tale of fine houses destroyed or damaged by fire goes on, 
and during the sharp frost at Christmas there were several 
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country houses burnt down, owing to frozen pipes and 
ponds. The fact is that all our modern gadgets make fires 

more likely than in the old days. By central 
7 House heating we dry our houses to tinder, by elec- 

tric light we run fire-making lines all over the 
house, which are very apt to fuse or short-circuit if they are 
not watched. To add to these risks, our young people smoke 
and drop their imperfectly extinguished cigarette ends 
wherever they may be. What can be done to counter these 
risks in the country, where there are no hydrants or pumps ? 
Rigorous inspection is useful, buckets of water and sand are 
necessary, for it is the first ten minutes of a fire that determine 
its course. Rope ladders on every floor are an essential, 
and these must be firmly fixed to the joists of the floor, or 
they may cause serious accidents. When river or pond water 
alone is available, a small petrol pump is a great asset. These 
are expensive—they cost more than a small motor car for some 
reason—but the householder who has one has considerable 
security against serious fire damage. 


An African correspondent writes on fire damage :— 
“Compared to Europe destroyal of buildings by fire in 
Africa is comparatively rare, yet fire does un- 
told damage annually. So long as natives 
seek honey the damage will continue. The 
connection between bees and fire in general may appear 
rather obtuse, yet honey in the great majority of cases is the 
cause of millions of acres of veld and forest being burnt. 
Honey to a native is what hops are to the working man, the 
basis of beer ; to get honey, bees must be smoked out. From 
honey the natives distill a fairly potent beverage and though, 
unlike the European, he does not drink daily, there are 
countless occasions on which alcohol is a sine qua non. Owing 
to his polygamous habits women are perpetually being 
betrothed and married and each ceremony demands beer. 
Springing from these unions are numerous children and in 
the course of time, both sexes have, by immemorial custom, 
to be circumcised, and again beer is needed. The industrious 
bees make their hives in trees or in holes in the ground made 
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by the ever-hungry ant-bear. The natives, besides rigging 
up primitive hives of their own, are always on the look-out 
for honey and in their quest they are assisted by plenty of 
honey birds. These little birds attract attention by their 
persistent twittering and the native follows one till he is led 
to a hive. Legend has it that a small quantity must be left 
as a reward for the bird, failure to do so resulting in retr- 
bution ; next time the bird leads the man to a rhino or a lion, 
How the bird is to recognise the innocent from the guilty is 
not explained. No doubt the story gained credence from the 
fact that in the old days both species were very numerous, and 
if a man probed many patches of dense jungle he was very 
likely to come across either beast. 


THE simplest method of getting rid of the bees preparatory 
to robbing the hive, is by fire. But having smoked out the 

bees, the native with his usual laziness and, 
a al thoughtlessness, rarely dreams of putting out 

his fire. After he has departed with his booty 
the log smoulders and smoulders until at last a dry piece of 
grass is ignited. Thus a veld fire is started and it may 
quite likely burn for a week or more, destroying thousands 
of acres of good grazing or hundreds of valuable trees, 
Seen at night a veld fire is a magnificent picture, provided, of 
course, that it is not one’s own farm that is suffering. Dozens 
of game birds get burnt to death each year. A few months 
ago on Mt. Kenya occurred one of the biggest fires that 
its chequered career can boast ; practically the whole of the 
upper Western slopes were alight. Fortunately most of the 
fire was above the forest belt and merely burnt the giant 
heather and groundsel. Before it burnt itself out the fir 
reached almost to the snow-clad peak and presented a unique 
picture to the settlers 10,000 feet below the flames. The old 
native greybeards insisted that such a fire betokened serious 
drought, and this prophecy has since been only to 
unpleasantly fulfilled. 


A pIsAsTRoUS bush fire, which raged for seveal days in 
Australia, and destroyed human life and vegetation in its 
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relentless course, was only extinguished on January 16, 
when very heavy rain fell. Fire and flood are the two greatest 
, disasters that can overwhelm human beings, 
i ee and the toll of deaths in Australia amount 
to sixty-three. The stories are tragic and 
epic. In some cases whole families were burned to death. 
In one case parents gathered their four children together, 
placed them on a road and covered them with their bodies, 
while flames roasted them and such parts of the children as 
they could not protect. All six were found alive, but terribly 
injured. In one saw-mill fifteen bodies were found, and in 
New South Wales, as well as Victoria, whole townships were 
wiped out. Those in the track of the fire who escaped with 
their lives have suffered great losses, amounting in some 
cases to their total ruin. In South Australia alone 50,000 
acres of good pasture and over 2,000 acres of forest have been 
destroyed. The fire came at the end of a great drought, 
which had already done much damage, and the countryside 
burned like shavings. In this country great sympathy is 
felt for the Australians who have suffered such a terrible 
calamity. We are helping many destitute foreigners just now. 
Could we not also raise a fund to help these gallant people 
who are kin to us in blood and feeling ? 


Tue Christmas holidays this year held considerable variety 
for the boys who spent them at home in the country. Skating 

: —and in some cases ski-ing too—came to add 
— at to the sports of cock pheasant shoots and 
ferreting. The latter is a chilly amusement, 
but very necessary, for the rabbit population this year is 
altogether beyond all bounds, and the call of the elders, “I 
say, aren’t you boys going ferreting?” was often heard. 
Hunting was possible for the fortunate in between the frosts, 
and duck shooting and the occasional woodcock afforded 
excitement when they were about. The fact is that everything 
is delightful in a boy’s own home, where fields and coppices 
are familiar, and where every scene has a memory of the first 
tabbit, or the first pheasant or woodcock, or the wonderful 
day when he saw a badger. The winter scenes remind him of 
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the spring pleasures, and walking home in the glow of the 
early sunset he passes the brook where he caught a big trout 
in an incredibly shallow pool. The heron rises, flapping 
slowly from the stream. He observes no close season, and 
was probably after the young trout. The barn owl saik 
noiselessly along the hedgerow, looking for the mouse who 
would be very foolish to be out in such cold weather. The 
rooks have straggled home to bed. The boy looks at the 
scene and know that it is good. Next time they are at home 
there will be fishing, and the woods will be cheerful with song 
and lovely flowers. He stamps outside the garden door to 
get the snow—or mud—off before coming into the panelled 
parlour, where huge logs are burning. “I say, I am hungry, 
Is tea coming soon ?” 


AN operetta is being played at the Savoy Theatre which is 
refreshingly well sung. An Elephant in Arcady is composed 

., of old music, arranged by Ernest Irving, 
who conducts it. Arne has been 
upon for many lovely numbers in a harmonious pr- 
duction. The chief performer is that exquisite artist, 
Irene Eisinger, who is one of the glories of Glyndebourne, 
She has a lovely voice, she can sing, she can act, and she is 
as pretty as paint. The rest of the cast is good. Frederick 
Ranalow, a finished performer, does his best with a stupid 
part, and Eric Starling and Geoffrey Dunn sing and look well. 
The ensemble of the part-singing is well rehearsed, and the 
grouping and colouring are good. This really charming 
musical venture only needs a cultivated audience to be a 
tearing success. 


AmonG many political news-letters and broadsheets, which 
have come into being lately, a weekly, The Arrow, which 
made its first appearance on January 4, 

stands out. It is well informed, fearless, 
och maa wittily written and well produced. The first 
three numbers have shown how much news and comment 
can be put into a small space. The Arrow is published at 
32, Old Gloucester Street, W.C.1. We commend it to our 
readers. 
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THE GERMAN NAVY 


TuE strength of the German Navy is bound by the terms of 
the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of June 18th, 1935, by 
which its strength, in permanent relationship to the aggregate 
naval strength of the British Empire, measured in terms of 
total tonnage, was to be in the proportion 35 : 100. 

In principle, Germany agreed to apply the 35 per cent. 
ration to every class, or “category” of surface ship. In 
the matter of submarines, however, she retained the right to 
possess a total tonnage equal to that of the British Empire, 
though she undertook not to exceed 45 per cent. of that 
tonnage except “in the event of a situation arising ” which, 
in the opinion of the German Government, “ makes it neces- 
sary for Germany to avail herself of her right.”’ In this event 
Germany was to give notice to the British Government, and 
the matter was to be the subject of friendly discussion before 
the right was exercised. As is well known, the discussion 
duly took place in December. Germany has declared her 
intention of building up to 100 per cent. of the British sub- 
marine tonnage. Furthermore, she wishes to add to her 
growing fleet the two additional 10,000 ton, 8-inch gun cruisers 
to which she is entitled, making a total of five to the fifteen 
of the British Empire. 

The effect of these increases is discussed later. The 
reason for the increase in the heavy cruisers may be due to 


_ the fact that Russia possesses, or is building, five cruisers of 


8,000 to 8,500 tons armed with 7.l-inch guns. Russia is 
also stated to possess 134 submarines, plus another thirty 
building, of which a substantial number are based upon 
Vladivostok. Submarines, however, do not fight submarines, 
so Russia’s strength in underwater craft can hardly be taken 
as the real reason for Germany’s wish to increase the number 
of her “ U ” boats. 

As the strength and tonnage of the British Empire increases 
under the spur of rearmament, it follows that the German 
Navy becomes automatically entitled to 35 per cent. of such 
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increase. There is no reason to suppose that Germany is not 
keeping scrupulously to her obligations in regard to her total 
tonnage, or the characteristics of her new ships. She con. 
tinues to build steadily, and is finding little difficulty in in. 
creasing her naval personnel to provide the necessary com. 
plements for new vessels. Moreover, compulsory service 
helps to solve the question of providing sufficient reserves to 
man auxiliary vessels, and the coastal and anti-aircraft 
defences. 
* * * * 

The current edition of Jane’s Fighting Ships, published 
just before Christmas, under the able editorship of Mr. Francis 
E. McMurtrie, shows the tremendous strides made by the 
German Navy since 1934. The present and future strength 
in the more important classes of ships may conveniently be 
enumerated under their respective headings : 

CapPiTaL SHIPs. 

One 35,000 ton battleship was laid down in each of the 
years 1936, 1937, and 1938. A fourth is believed to be 
contemplated. These vessels will be armed with eight 
15-inch guns,* and will probably have speeds of 30 knots, 
The 26,000 ton Scharnhorst and Gneisenau were both com- 
pleted during 1938. Built in answer to the French Dunkerque 
and Strasbourg, they are armed with nine 11-inch guns, and 
have speeds of 27 knots or more. The three 10,000 ton 
‘“‘ armoured ships ” (pocket battleships), Deutschland, Admiral 
Scheer, and Admiral Graf Spee, were completed between 1933 
and 1936. With speeds of 26 knots, they mount six 11-inch 
guns, and are really armoured cruisers of an exceptionally 
well-armed type. 

Total : 9 capital or armoured ships. 

AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS. 

Two 19,250 ton vessels were laid down in 1936, one, the 

Graf Zeppelin, having been launched in December. 
CRUISERS. 

Three 10,000 ton vessels armed with 8-inch guns, the 
Blicher, Admiral Hipper, and Prinz Eugen, were laid down in 
1935-36, and are due for completion in 1939-40. They will 


*I have quoted primary armaments only. 
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have speeds of 32 knots. Two additional heavy cruisers are 
now demanded, and may be provided by altering the two 
10,000 ton vessels, originally intended to carry twelve 5.9- 
inch guns laid down in 1937. Four 7,000 ton ships armed with 
59-inch guns. First pair laid down in 1937-38, and the 
second pair to be started early this year. Six 5,400-6,000 
ton cruisers with 5.9-inch guns and speeds of 29-32 knots 
were completed between 1925 and 1934. 

Total : 15 cruisers, of which five are heavy cruisers mounting 
8-inch guns. 

DESTROYERS. 

Fourteen ships of 1,811 tons were laid down in 1936-38, 
and six are already complete. They mount five 5-inch guns, 
and eight 21-inch torpedo-tubes. Speed 36 knots. Sixteen 
ships of 1,625 tons are all believed to be complete, or prac- 
tically so. Armament and speed as above. 

Total : 30 large destroyers. 

TORPEDO Boats. 

Thirty building or projected. 600 tons. One 4.1l-inch 
gun and six 21-inch torpedo-tubes. 36 knots. Twelve com- 
pleted between 1926 and 1928. 800 tons. Three 5-inch or 
4.l-inch guns. Six 21-inch torpedo-tubes. 33-34 knots. 

Total : 42 torpedo boats. 

SUBMARINES. 

Fifteen of the ocean-going type are built or building, 
712-740 tons. One 4.l-inch gun. Six 21-inch torpedo-tubes. 
Twenty-four sea-going type are built or building, 500-517 
tons. One 3.5-inch gun. Five 21-inch torpedo tubes. Thirty- 
two of the coastal type, built or building, 250 tons. Three 
21-inch torpedo tubes. 

Total : 71 submarines, of which 39 are large. 

The increase in submarine tonnage to 100 per cent. of the 
British will give Germany an additional 43,000 tons approxi- 
mately, which amount must be deducted from the total 
tonnage of her fleet so that it will not exceed 35 per cent. of 
the British. How these 43,000 tons may be utilised it is 
impossible to say; but the amount would enable her to 
build another fifty-seven more “U’”’ boats of her present 
ocean-going class, or eighty-five of the smaller sea-going type. 
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If, on the other hand, she elected to build larger vessels of 
about 1,500 tons, like many of the British vessels, the number 
would work out at about twenty-eight. In any cage, jt 
appears inevitable that she will eventually possess well] over 
100 submarines. 

Germany is also well equipped with two gunnery traming 
ships, which can be used as minelayers ; ten 28-knot escort 
vessels which can also lay mines ; depot ships for submarines 
and destroyers; a large and well-organised minesweeping 
service; twenty motor torpedo boats; thirty-six motor 
launches of 49-50 tons, useful for submarine hunting ; three 
sail training ships, and the usual auxiliaries. 

A word should be said about the German naval air service, 
which still comes under the Air Force. Number VI Air Area, 
with headquarters at Kiel, and air stations along the North 
Sea and Baltic coasts, works in co-operation with the navy; 
but is commanded by a General of the Air Force. Most of 
its older and more experienced personnel is naval, while new 
entrants receive naval training. Though I have no knowledge 
of its strength in personnel or aircraft, its efficiency and 
equipment leave little to be desired. 

The German Navy, as a whole, is essentially modern. 
Limited though it was by the Versailles Treaty before the 
advent of the National Socialist Government, money has 
signified little since 1934. With the armament expenditure 
at the present conservative estimate of £1,500,000,000 a year, 
the German Admiralty, with General Admiral Raeder at its 
head, has known none of the cheeseparing economies inflicted 
upon the British Admiralty through the minute supervision 
of the Treasury, and the fierce criticism, in Parliament and 
elsewhere, of those sections of the British public who grudge 
the money spent upon the armaments necessary for our very 
existence when war is not looming up over the immediate 
horizon. 

It is sheer folly to consider the German Navy as a force 
primarily intended for work in the Baltic, or for what may 
be called home defence. In any future war, it is extremely 
unlikely to be tied to its home waters, as it was during 1914-19. 
Its réle is definitely offensive. The three, or four, 35,000 ton 
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battleships now building, or projected, are expected to be 
faster than any existing British capital ships except the 
pattle-cruisers Hood, Renown, or Repulse. They are com- 
parable to our seven battleships now building or projected, 
though it should be noted that the first five of these, the 
King George V, Prince of Wales, Duke of York, Jellicoe, and 
Beatty, due for completion in 1940-41, will mount 14-inch 
guns as compared with the 15-inch of the German ships. The 
three 10,000 ton “‘ pocket battleships,” too, with their 26 
knots speed and armaments of 11-inch guns, could only 
satisfactorily be tackled by our three battle-cruisers. They 
could run from any of our existing battleships, and could 
not be engaged with much hope of success by our 10,000 ton 
cruisers of the “‘ County ” class, with their 8-inch guns. 

The Scharnhorst and Gneisenau are also formidable units, 
and neither they, the new German battleships, the 10,000 ton, 
8-inch gun cruisers, nor the large aircraft-carriers, connote 
what may be called a defensive navy. These ships are in- 
tended for use in the open oceans, and so most obviously are 
the 30 large destroyers, and a considerable number of the 
submarines. Even the coastal submarines of 250 tons could 
operate over most of the North Sea, the English Channel, 
and Irish Sea, while the same may be said for the 42 torpedo 
boats, which are virtually small destroyers, whose offensive 
tle is foreshadowed by their heavy torpedo armaments. 

One can visualise a possible war of the future with one 
detachment of the British fleet operating in the Far East 
for the protection of our vital interests in the Pacific ; another 
detachment in the Eastern Mediterranean for the protection 
of the Suez Canal and the Haifa pipe-line ; and a third in the 
North Sea. In such circumstances our preponderance in the 
North Sea would be reduced to parity, or less than parity. 

One need hardly add that in the war visualised, surface 
raider and submarine activity might be expected in almost 
every ocean in the world, and that, sooner or later, all trade 
would have to be protected by direct convoy or patrol. We 
lack sufficient escort vessels, and trade protection alone 
would entail a huge demand upon our naval resources, which 
it appears doubtful we could satisfy without Allies. 
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To revert to a personal note, I saw something of the German 
Navy when present as its guest at Kiel during the summer of 
1936 for the opening of the War Memorial by Herr Hitler, 

With the present expansion, many retired officers have 
rejoined the Service to cope with the shortage, some after 
having been ashore for sixteen years. They are not, as a 
rule, employed in sea-going ships, and do not have the same 
chances of promotion as others. New officer entrants, whether 
destined for the executive, engineering, or accountant branches, 
are chosen from youths of good family between the ages of 
19 and 20 after stringent examination for knowledge and 
physical fitness. Thereafter, they go to a shore establish. 
ment at Stralsund for a three months’ preliminary course in 
discipline, drill and infantry training ; then to a sail training 
ship, where they spend 3} months as seamen, doing all the 
usual work of the ship. Next, they serve between six and 
nine months on a foreign training cruise in one of the older 
battleships or a cruiser, followed by a year at the Naval 
College at Murwick, near Flensburg, for the more theoretical 
and scientific portions of their training. After courses in 
practical gunnery, torpedo and other technical subjects, they 
are finally drafted to the ships of the sea-going fleet as junior 
officers. No charge is levied upon parents for the uniform 
or naval education of their sons. 

The training is comprehensive and strenuous, and though, 
in the junior ranks, German officers may be a little older than 
our own, and go to sea somewhat older, there is no doubt 
that the system produces men of a very high standard, with 
a thorough knowledge of their profession. Thanks also to 
the sail training, and to the number of yachts and small 
sailing craft provided by the Admiralty, all German officers 
have a good knowledge of sail seamanship. Men of all 
branches, who volunteer for four years under the compulsory 
service scheme, undergo three months’ training in barracks 
before being drafted to sea-going ships. A considerable 
portion of this time is spent in military training, with the 
recruits dressed in the field grey of the Army. From the 
ranks of the four-year volunteers are chosen the petty officers, 
who undergo a six months’ course at the Petty Officers’ 
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School at Friedrichsort, near Kiel, followed by about three 
months’ sail training. About 600 men were at Friedrichsort 
at the time of my visit, the scheme of work including military 
training and gymnastics, as well as instruction in advanced 
seamanship, boat-work, military ethics, discipline, the com- 
mand of men, comradeship, naval history, and tradition. 

The life is strenuous and the living simple, and to most 
of the candidates their profession is also their hobby. I 
was told that considerable portions of their brief leisure were 
devoted to study. Specialist courses in gunnery, torpedo, 
signals, wireless, engineering, and so forth, follow the period 
of sail training, and it is from the ranks of the petty officers 
that are eventually selected the “‘ Feldwebels,”’ which corres- 
pond more or less to the warrant officers of the British Navy, 
and have the same privileges. 

All retired officers under a certain age belong to the 
reserve, and undergo short spells of training afloat or ashore 
at periodical intervals. Time-expired men, of course, can 
also be called out in time of war or emergency. It should 
be added that every effort is made to employ these in some 
form of Government service at the expiration of their naval 
engagements. Fishermen, and officers and men of the Mer- 
chant Service, also undergo training in minesweepers and 
other auxiliary craft, while on a lake near Eckernforde I 
visited an establishment where 500 men were undergoing 
eight weeks’ intensive training in naval work and drill. Most 
of them were volunteers over the usual age for any form of 
compulsory service. There is a similar establishment on the 
North Sea, and others on lakes inland. This force does no 
training actually afloat in ships ; but in other respects rather 
corresponds to our Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. Branches 
of the Navy League, composed entirely of ex-officers and 
men, exist in all the larger towns and cities, and spread the 
naval doctrine far afield. The total membership runs to 
about 60,000, while the Navy League is officially recognised 
and has its own flag. Members provide their own blue serge 
suits, and turn up in force wearing medals and naval peaked 
caps with distinctive gold badges, on all ceremonial and official 
occasions. 
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There is a strong “ marine ”’ branch of the S.A., or brown. 
shirted Storm Troops, composed of ex-naval men, or others, 
like yachtsmen, pilots, members of rowing or regatta clubs, 
with some sort of training or interest in seamanship, navi. 
gation and the sea. A large section of the Hitler Youth 
also wears naval uniform, the boys of which, at the age of 
18, pass automatically into the ranks of the Marine §.A. 

At a “Sea Sports School” on a branch of the Wannsee, 
near Berlin, I saw leaders for this organisation doing a four 
weeks’ course in seamanship, signalling, boat-work, and 
discipline. The work was hard, and the living very simple, 
officers sharing the food of the lads under training, who were 
very keen, smart, and well developed. I lunched with them 
in their dining hall, and was afterwards asked to address them. 

The enthusiasm with which the creation of her new Navy 
has been received throughout Germany must be seen to be 
believed. The naval and sea traditions are zealously fostered, 
and naval war literature and pictures command a ready sale 
in every bookshop, far more so than in England. Cheap 
models of men-of-war are obtainable in all the toyshops. 
Officers’ messes and clubs, ships and barrack rooms, all have 
their portraits of Admirals Scheer, Graf Spee, Hipper, and 
other naval heroes of 1914-18, including the well-known 
submarine commanders, and “‘ Gorch Fock,” the pseudonym 
of a naval writer who perished as a bluejacket on board the 
cruiser Wiesbaden at Jutland. Pictures of naval engagements 
of the Great War are also much in evidence, while the “ Skager- 
rakschlact ’’ (Jutland) and the sinking of the German Fleet 
at Scapa Flow are regarded as glorious events in German 
naval history. 

Naval tradition is fostered in other ways. New ships are 
provided with battle pictures, and ordered to take over the 
tradition of war-time ships or squadrons. Besides the 
conspicuous brass plates bearing the battle honours pertaining 
to their own names, their gun turrets are labelled with the 
names of famous vessels. At the time of my visit, for instance, 
the 11-inch turrets of the armoured ship Admiral Graf Spee 
were labelled Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, after the two cruisers 
sunk at the Battle of the Falklands, 
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I saw enough of the work and training to realise that the 
task of reshaping the German Navy is being carried on with 
the usual German thoroughness, vigour, and attention to 
detail. Officers and men are keen, smart, and very efficient, 
while there is real comradeship between the rank and file and 
their superiors. Moreover, having lived for a time in the 
homes of German naval officers, I am aware that they are 
probably harder worked than their British opposite numbers, 
and that their general standard of living is far simpler. Where 
a British officer may own a small car, the German walks or 
uses a push bicycle. Meals are plain, and it is no rare thing 
for officers to eat the same food as their men. Spending most 
of their time in uniform, the Service is their all-in-all, and 
they have few recreations outside the Navy. Games are not 
a fetish. If played, they are regarded more as a pleasant 
means of keeping fit than with any desire to excel. Hiking, 
cross-country running, boat sailing, and pulling, with swim- 
ming and athletics are all encouraged. Officers undergo a 
“fitness” test. 

The tall tower of the impressive Naval War Memorial at 
Laboe, five miles outside Kiel at the entrance to the fiord, 
is symbolic of the naval spirit and tradition of Germany, and 
the desire to keep them alive. Its construction began in 
1927, and on May 30, 1936, I saw it dedicated with great 
ceremony in the presence of the Fiihrer, all the high State 
officials and Admirals, and a vast concourse of people repre- 
senting every Government service and organisation, as well 
as the general public. 

It has underground halls of mourning and honour, one of 
which has a golden book containing the names of the dead 
inscribed on parchment standing on a plinth in the midst of 
a pool of sea water. There are the tattered ensigns of ships 
that fought in action ; wall tablets showing the numbers and 
types of ships lost ; maps of the world, and of the waters 
round about Germany and the British Isles, giving the 
positions and names of vessels sunk and destroyed ; badges 
of ships of the old Imperial Navy ; three large floor models 
showing a critical phase of the Battle of Jutland, when the 
battle-cruisers and destroyers were ordered to attack the 
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Grand Fleet regardless of consequences ; the Flanders coast, 
with the positions of all the batteries manned by the Navy; 
and the final sinking of the German Fleet at Scapa Flow in 
June, 1919. Except for the Scottish War Memorial in 
Edinburgh, I have seen nothing to equal the Laboe Memorial 
in this country. 

On the anniversary of Jutland, May 31, the Memorial 
flies the white, black-crossed ensign of the old Imperial Navy, 
which is no longer used afloat. And every day, when the 
ships of the new Navy pass in and out of Kiel harbour, their 
ensigns are solemnly dipped in salute to those who perished 
at sea in 1914-18. The traditions of the war are not allowed 
to be forgotten. They play a very definite part in building 
up the strength of the Navy, and the morale of officers and 
men. 


TAPRELL DORLING, 
Captain, R.N. (Reid.). 
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LESSONS OF THE SPANISH WAR 


TuE attitude of the British public towards the Spanish Civil 
War has been somewhat similar to that of a Spanish crowd 
to a bull fight—they require it to be exciting, and they do 
not want it to last too long. Unfortunately, the Spanish 
arena does not lend itself to such speedy solutions, as its 
history shows. ‘‘ Our first civil war,” a Spaniard said to me, 
“lasted 800 years.” This one has so far lasted two years 
and a half, and public interest in this country has greatly 
diminished in consequence. Nevertheless, affairs in Spain 
continue to be of vital importance to Great Britain, and for 
this reason it may be that an examination of some of the 
military aspects of this war by an Englishman who has 
spent more than two years’ fighting in it will be of interest to 
his fellow countrymen. 

All the great European powers, except England, used 
Spain as a trial ground for weapons designed for a greater 
conflict, and three of them—Germany, Italy and the U.S.S.R. 
—have used it as an armament training camp. The General 
Staffs of the remaining countries look eagerly for conclusions 
to be drawn as to the conduct of operations in the future. 
The lessons of this war may, therefore, be of great value, but 
it is necessary first to grasp the essential distinctions between 
this war and any future international conflict, and to qualify . 
all judgments accordingly. 

In the first place, this is a civil war, and, as the French 
military writer, General Duval, has pointed out: * “‘ Deux 
guerres ne se ressemblent jamais, moins que toutes autres 
une guerre civile et une guerre nationale.”’ The victor will 
have a long and difficult task of national reconstruction ; 
rebuilding of devastated areas, revival of industry and 
agriculture and reorganisation of finance; to name only a 
few problems. It is also obvious that the whole cost of the 
war must in the long run be borne by Spain—for there can 
be no indemnities. Therefore both sides are anxious to avoid 

*“ Lecons de la Guerre d’Espagne ”’ (Plon, Paris, 1938). 
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unnecessary destruction and to reduce the damage to towns, 
industries, crops and non-combatants to a minimum. This 
is the chief reason, though not the only one, why gas has not 
been employed hitherto. On the other hand, an exaggerated 
moral importance is attached to the occupation of square 
miles. But this was also true of the Great War. We can 
remember the murderous struggles over a few acres of soil, 
often of no strategical or tactical importance, which raised 
the casuality lists to such appalling figures. But this applies 
even more to a civil war where men are fighting for the 
possession of their own country against their own country- 
men. For this reason both sides will hold on to towns or 
strips of territory which are of no value to them when by 
all the laws of strategy they should have been abandoned. 
In January, 1938, the Nationalists were strategically no worse 
off for the loss of Teruel, nor had the Republicans gained 
anything important by its capture ; and yet, during the three 
bitterest months of the winter a fierce battle was fought 
for the possession of that tiny town, and as Professor Sencourt 
says, “It was estimated that 40,000 men fell amidst hard- 
ships and sufferings beyond the normal endurance of men.” 
Similarly, in November, 1936, the possession of the University 
City in the North of Madrid was more of a liability to the 
Nationalists than an asset ; but they chose to lose numbers 
of men every day throughout November and December in 
holding it against the equally futile attacks of the Repub- 
licans rather than retire across the Manzanares to more 
comfortable and strategically superior positions. 

As always, geography has had a great effect on the direc- 
tion of the war. Spain is intersected by high and often 
impassable mountain ranges, which cut across the line of the 
front dividing it naturally into sectors. Communications 
between these sectors are difficult owing to the lack of roads 
and the nature of the country. Offensives on the scale of 
those of the Great War are therefore impracticable, and 
advances must be confined to a very limited front. An 
offensive seldom is pushed far enough to have a decisive 
effect owing to the difficulties of bringing up supplies, artillery 
and fresh reinforcements. The advance has to progress 
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slowly, giving the defence time to reorganise and consolidate 
further back. Co-ordination of movement between Brigades 
and Divisions is a serious problem, and in a large offensive 
such as that of the Nationalists south of the Ebro in March, 
1938, this task is usually performed by special liaison units 
of the air force. 

A third element that distinguishes this war from a Euro- 

war is the peculiar temperament of the Spaniards. It 
must be clearly understood that, in spite of foreign interven- 
tion in Spain, this is essentially a war between Spaniards. 
They are a proud and obstinate and passionate people ; they 
do not forget wrongs, and they neither give nor expect mercy. 
It takes a great deal of hatred to arouse a country to civil 
war, but that hatred, which had its roots in the last century 
and had been steadily accumulating during this, finally 
exploded in July, 1936. The war has engendered yet more 
bitterness, with the death of more than a million Spaniards, 
and they will not leave off until one side obtains a complete 
victory with the unconditional surrender of the other. Battles 
are contested with a ferocity inconceivable in an international 
war, units will fight to the death rather than be captured, 
feeling that they can expect little generous treatment at the 
hands of their adversaries. This is due partly to the propa- 
ganda in which both sides are saturated and partly to the 
fiery patriotism of the Spaniard, which makes each side regard 
its enemies as traitors to Spain and therefore worthy of death. 
However, it must be admitted that the treatment of prisoners 
of war has improved since the first year of fighting. 

Lastly, it will be realised that the war material at the 
disposal of the combatants on the outbreak of war was very 
limited, and is still so in comparison with what must be 
expected in a European war. Artillery, in particular, has 
not been able to play in Spain the important part which it 
played in the Great War and must play in any future war. 
As General Duval has pointed out * :— 


“The battle of 1918 is a battle of artillery as much as infantry, 
and there lies the profound and fundamental difference which dis- 
tinguishes it from that of 1937, and which even precludes all comparison 


* Lecgons de la Guerre d’Espagne, p. 152, 
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between the two. The battle of 1937 is an infantry battle, which 
carries us back beyond 1914. The gun plays on the battlefields of 
Spain a réle not far different from that which it played in 1870 on the 
battlefields of France.” 


This scarcity of artillery is well illustrated by the same 
writer when he says: “‘ On the 27th of May, 1918, in the 
attack of the Chemin des Dames the Germans brought into 
action an average of thirty-two batteries per kilometre of 
front, that is one gun every eight metres. Thirty-two batter. 
ies is practically the total strength of the Spanish-Italian 
artillery in the attack on Bilbao.” Undoubtedly the propor. 
tion of artillery on both sides has greatly increased since the 
end of 1937, and much heavier concentrations have been 
employed in Teruel and the subsequent fighting in Aragon 
and Catalonia. But even so, none of them has equalled in 
intensity or calibre the great concentrations of the last war. 
Non-intervention may not have prevented the supply of 
guns and ammunition to Spain, but it has certainly restricted 
it. Here lies a reason for the long delays between offensives 
and the frequent failures to follow up successes and “ keep 
the enemy on the run.” It is not simply a question of 
reuniting one’s material forces in between battles in order to 
employ them elsewhere, it is a question of creating them 
anew. For the consumption of munitions proceeds at a pace 
to which the supply is not equal, either by production at home 
or importation from abroad, and the same applies to aero- 
planes, tanks, small arms and the other necessaries for an 
offensive. Delays are inevitable in refurnishing these. 

Although aviation and, to a lesser degree tanks, have been 
used to supplement the deficiency in artillery, the paramount 
and deciding part in the war has been played by the infantry. 
In the 16th century the Spanish infantry were the pride of 
their country and the terror of Europe. In this war they are 
showing once again those qualities of courage, discipline and 
endurance which made them famous as ‘‘ The men who walked 
over Europe’ four hundred years ago. It is to the speed, 
tenacity and power of manceuvre of his infantry rather than 
predominance of material—much more apparent than real— 
that Franco owes his success in this war. “ Y a-t-il la un 
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enseignement ? Qui, celui de la superiorité encore 4 notre 
époque, de la mobilité sur la puisance, de l’attaque sur la 
défense, et, 4 la base, de la troupe de qualité, manceuvriére, 
sur celle exclusivement apte 4 s’établir dans une tranchée 
et 4 la tenir.” * It is the possession of such “ troupes de 
qualité’ that has enabled General Franco to carry out his 
“turning tactics’’ and capture apparently impregnable 
positions in the Basque Country and Catalufia. The prin- 
cipal reason why the Republicans were able to hold their 
ground for so long on the Ebro last summer was that the 
theatre of action was too constricted by the curve of the river 
to allow of such tactics. 

Bearing the foregoing distinctions in mind, it is possible 
to examine a little more closely some of the conditions of the 
war. 


The most effective infantry weapons have been, of course, 
the heavy and the light machine gun. In the Foreign Legion, 
in which I served, each Banderat is composed of three rifle 
companies and one machine-gun company ; each rifle company 
has six light machine-guns of 6.5 m.m. while the machine- 
gun company is equipped with 12 heavy machine-guns of 
7.65 mm. Thus a Bandera disposes of a fair volume of fire, 
but in view of the work generally entrusted to it, it is seldom 
more than enough, while the failure of two or three of these 
weapons can bring disaster upon the whole Bandera. I have 
heard it said by observers of the Spanish war that the victor 
in the next war will be the side that can maintain longer a 
rapid and steady supply of ammunition for his automatic 
weapons. 

The most obvious menace to the machine-gun in open 
warfare is the tank, and where tanks are able to operate 
unchecked by anti-tank guns the life of the machine-gun is 
likely to be uncomfortable and short. In the face of efficient 
anti-tank guns however, the position of the tank is extremely 
dangerous, for it provides a good target for a quick-firing 


* Lecons de la Guerre d’Espagne, p. 240. 
+ The Foreign Legion is organised in Banderas, the Moors in Tabors, 
and the Infantry of the Line in Battalions and Regiments. 
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weapon, even when moving at full speed, whereas the antj. 
tank gun is small and easily concealed. The anti-tank gun 
depends, of course, upon surprise for its effect, especially in 
Spain, since the German model at present in use by the 
Nationalists has a maximum range of 800 metres, whereas 
the Republicans’ Russian tanks mount a 45 mm. seni. 
quick-firing gun with an accurate range of at least 2,500 metres, 
Anti-tank guns have not been numerous enough in this war 
to provide a decisive check to the tank, while anti-tank rifles 
have proved of very little effect. The method used by the 
infantry for dealing with tanks—said to have been invented by 
the Moors, but now employed by both sides—is to lie under 
cover until they approach within about 30 yards and then to 
throw a bottle of petrol followed by a hand grenade; the 
effect of the subsequent explosion is, sometimes, to envelop 
the tank in a holocaust of flame, but more often to dislocate 
the caterpillar. The earlier Russian tanks were most sus- 
ceptible to this form of treatment, as they had rubber on their 
caterpillars. This method can only be employed effectively 
if the attacking tanks are not closely supported by their 
infantry. But that is the mistake which Republicans 
repeatedly made. In February, 1937, for example, I witnessed 
a Republican counter-attack against our troops during the 
battle of the Jarama ; the attack was led by half a dozen 
tanks which advanced firing rapidly, and with great courage 
and decision succeeded in pentrating well into the ranks of 
the Moors. But the Republican infantry failed entirely to 
follow them up, and the Moors destroyed two of them and 
put the remainder to flight. Similarly, in the great attack 
on Fuentes del Ebro on October 12, 1937, which was to have 
carried the Republicans to the gates of Saragossa, their tanks 
broke through the Nationalists’ lines, almost annihilating 
the unlucky 13th Bandera of the Legion for the second time 
in four months, but the attack failed because the Republican 
infantry remained behind, and their tanks had no alternative 
but to retire. The Russian tank with its deadly and accurate 
gun is a formidable weapon when properly employed. In 
May, 1938, when the Republicans made a violent attack on 
the Tagus and almost recaptured Toledo, their tanks played 
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havoc with the 6th Bandera, leaving it with only one machine- 
gun out of its original twelve—and that one with a broken 
firing pin. 

The Nationalists employ their tanks very well. These 
are normally under Brigade orders, but they are attached 
for an engagement to the battalions they are intended to 
protect, usually in the proportion of a seccidén of tanks to a 
battalion of infantry in the attack, although this may vary 
enormously. A seccidén consists of eight tanks—two Russian, 
captured, of course, and six German, the latter mounting 
two machine-guns in a turret. How effective this formation 
can be when properly handled, I know from personal experi- 
ence. My Bandera took a leading part in the great Nationalist 
offensive south of the Ebro last March, which took our forces 
almost from Saragossa to the Mediterranean. We had to 
storm enemy positions consisting usually of deep trenches, 
with well sited machine-gun nests, and protected by lines 
of barbed wire. Speed was essential and there was seldom 
time for more than the slightest artillery preparation. We 
advanced in “ bounds” no more than 30 yards behind our 
protecting screen of tanks. The light tanks swept the 
enemy parapets with their machine-guns, while the Russian 
guns sought the machine-gun emplacements and blew them 
to bits; then we entered the barbed wire entanglements 
through the breaches made by our tanks, and took the 
positions with comparatively little loss of life. 

So much for the tank, the most serious threat to the 
machine-gun and one of the most problematic weapons of 
modern war. At present the machine-gun retains its position 
of supreme importance, nor have the heaviest concentrations 
of artillery and aviation in Spain been able to alter this. 
The most striking instance of this was in the Ebro fighting 
last summer. There the positions in the bend of the river, 
held by the Republicans with well-placed machine-gun nests, 
sited to give the maximum depth of defence, were subjected 
to intense and prolonged bombardments from the ground 
and from the air. But as soon as the bombardment lifted 
and the nationalist troops went forward to the attack, they 
were checked by a hail of fire from the still undestroyed 
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machine-guns of the enemy. Equally well-concealed anti-tank 
guns held up our tanks, and the course of the river precluded 
any outflanking manceuvres. Nothing but direct hits could 
silence those machine-guns, and it was by direct hits that 
they were at length destroyed. In the end, the superiority 
of the Nationalist artillery and aircraft, and the weakness of 
the Republican communications over the Ebro, proved 
decisive, but only after great expenditure of men and material, 

Only the Nationalists have used air power in a way which 
suggests knowledge and ordered thought. This is due chiefly 
to the fact that they had, in this as in all things, a unified 
command. Furthermore, since the end of March, 1937, the 
Nationalists have had overwhelming superiority in the air, 
This fact has been attributed by supporters of the Left to the 
tactics of the “‘ Dictator Countries ’—i.e., Germany and 
Italy, for in the eyes of the Left Russia is a Democracy—in 
supplying General Franco surreptitiously with aircraft, while 
pretending to accede to the policy of non-intervention. In 
actual fact, of course, the Republicans have received just 
as much material, including aircraft—and have been receiving 
it for just as long—as the Nationalists. The Nationalists 
owe their command of the air to the superior quality of their 
machines and of their pilots. The “‘ Fiat ” is a better fighter 
than the “ Boeing ”’ or the “ Curtis,” and better constructed ; 
the Nationalist are better trained pilots than the Republican. 
Before receiving his ‘‘ wings ” a Nationalist pilot goes through 
a cursillo which includes a minimum of 100 hours of solo 
flying, and even then he is not sent to a fighter squadron ; 
if he wishes to go to fighters he must do another course at a 
special school, which includes a further 50 hours of solo 
flying, in which he practises nothing but fighting. The 
Republicans, on the other hand, put their pilots into fighters 
after no more than 50 hours’ solo. It is, therefore, hardly 
surprising if the Republicans are no match for their adversaries 
in the air. 

The Nationalists have used air power in direct support of 
their operations in the field, and in attacks on important 
strategic objects in Republican territory, and on the enemy’s 
administrative system and means of supply. It is impossible 
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to form any judgment as to the efficacy of what is rather 
misleadingly called ‘‘ indiscriminate > bombing—bombing of 
the civil population—because this can never be effective unless 
it is practised systematically and intensively, and this has not 
been done by either side. The Nationalists have confined 
their bombardments to what must always be recognised in 
war as legitimate objectives—docks, arsenals, barracks, 
stores, military and administrative headquarters. It is a 
tragedy that “open towns” contain so many of these, but 
it must be remembered that when General Franco declared a 
neutral area in Madrid, the Republican Government placed 
in it material of military and political importance. 

The most important aspect of this form of aerial attack 
has been the attempt of the Nationalists to impose upon the 
Republicans the equivalent of a naval blockade, by continual 
bombing of their seaports. This will probably be found to 
have shortened the war sufficiently to justify a method of 
warfare which will always antagonise public opinion, although 
it will certainly be used in future wars. 

The main use of aircraft by both sides has been against 
the enemy’s army in the field, to supplement the deficiency 
in artillery, especially heavy artillery. Nationalist aviation, 
in particular, has played a decisive part in almost all offensives 
by carrying out heavy bombing and low-flying machine-gun 
attacks upon the enemy troops in the front line. This form 
of attack, though no answer to well-placed machine-guns, is 
a valuable source of demoralisation to the enemy. It does, 
however, involve considerable danger to one’s own troops in 
an advance, and I have been subjected personally to heavy 
bombardment by aircraft of my own side, in the Sierra Paloma 
a year ago—a most mortifying experience. 

Air superiority has always exercised a decisive effect upon 
the operations of mechanised forces. This was illustrated 
at Guadalajara in March of 1937, when the advance of the 
Italian motorised column on the Aragon road was broken 
down and the column routed by 130 of General Viaja’s bombers 
and pursuit planes. 

Lastly, it cannot be too strongly emphasised that the 
brunt of the fighting in this war has been borne by Spaniards, 
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and not, as is too often stated, by foreigners. Such state. 
ments are rightly resented by the Spanish people on both 
sides as an insult to their patriotism and their courage, 
Concerning Spanish valour, General Weygand has said : “ Qn 
doit faire cette constatation toute 4 ’honneur d’un peuple qui 
a toujours défendu son indépendance et Vintégrité de sop 
territoire, et qui saura, quel que soit l’avenir, n’en rien 
abandonner.” 


PETER KEMP, 


Ineutenant 14th Bandera, 
Spanish Foreign Legion. 
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GERMANY IN THE NEW YEAR 


Herr Hitter, having received the diplomatic corps, and the 
visit of Mr. Chamberlain to Rome being terminated, we may 
expect German policy for the year 1939 to take shape. The 
Nazi party programme for this year appears to be: enforce- 
ment of extreme National Socialism at home; further ex- 
pansion eastwards ; support of Italian claims in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

A sinister shadow has fallen across German national life. 
It is that of the growing Shock Troop formations, with Hein- 
tich Himmler in command, and a number of revolutionary 
measures which he and his fellow-extremists wish to enforce. 
In high Army circles the phrase “'Tuchachevsky war” is 
being murmured. We must not, however, expect the heads 
of generals to fall in the Third Reich. Things are done 
differently there. Generals are retired with a pension and 
the colonelcy-in-chief of a regiment. 

This year opened with the cold, flabby, bespectacled face 
of Heinrich Himmler staring at the reader out of every 
German newspaper. The Chief of German Police, creator of 
Shock Troops, is expected to play a big role in internal 
politics this year, even bigger than in 1938, when he attempted 
unsuccessfully to become War Minister during the January 
Army crisis. On January 6th, 1939, Himmler celebrated 
ten years as leader of the Shock Troops, Hitler’s bodyguard 
and the political police of the Reich, out of which he is trying 
to form a new aristocracy, a class of “leaders.” ‘‘ His whole 
work has been to create for the Leader a selected body of 
troops, supremely determined,” writes the Boersen Zeitung, 
“a picked corps that will be in every respect capable of its 
task of being a guarantee of the security of Germany within.” 
The question naturally arises “‘ against whom ?”” Who might 
threaten the security of the Reich within? The German 
nation has obediently voted 99 per cent. for Hitler for five 
years past. Yet in the last days of December, 1938, it was 
decided in high party circles to increase the Shock Troops 
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from 40,000 to 65,000 men—equivalent to the peace-time 
strength of two Army Corps. These chosen troops, who wear 
field grey on their manceuvres, and operate in cohesion with 
the army and have their own transport lorries, light artillery 
and machine-guns, are now to receive other weapons. Himmle; 
has determined to arm them with mortars, heavy artillery, 
tanks mounted with medium artillery, and tommy guns, 
Heavy artillery and tanks were distributed to them approxi- 
mately at the beginning of January, thus completing the 
equipment of the Shock Troops as a modern, highly efficient 
army capable of operating on its own. 

There remain to be enumerated the unpopular measures 
which will be put through this year while “ internal order” 
is ensured by this strong force. Some reforms will displease 
Army circles. Some will strike the whole nation. At any 
rate, the overweening fashion in which Hitler will determine 
his foreign policy makes a further trial of strength with 
moderate circles in the Reich almost unavoidable. 

Highly unpopular with Army leaders is the abolition of 
the religious service hitherto customary at the swearing-in 
of recruits. This has been usual from time immemorial in 
the Prussian Army. The chaplains attached to the Wehr. 
macht, it is expected, will also be discharged. The Con- 
fessional Church, guilty of wavering during the September 
crisis and issuing a special “‘ Peace”’ service that infuriated 
Hitler, will probably be abolished by a decree and its pastors 
destituted. The abolition of the Order of St. John, a brother- 
hood of Protestant aristocracy and officers, of the German 
Society of Nobility (Deutsche Adelsgenossenschaft), and of 
the Pan-German Association is expected. It is probable 
that the entire wealth of the Roman Catholic Church will be 
taken over and administered by the State. Sporadic con- 
fiscation, chicanery and abolition of privilege has been carried 
on by the Party ever since the annexation of Austria. (To 
quote a typical measure, one of many, Church communities 

are no longer allowed the cheap flat rate for electrical con- 
sumption enjoyed by consumers in gross, such as factories, 
hospitals, etc.) Titles and the appellation “von” will be 
forbidden. So much for the nobility and religion. 
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Private property will be subjected to higher taxes. A 
12 per cent. levy on all capital has been discussed in the 
Ministry of Finance and the Ministry of Economics. An 
increase of income tax by 25 per cent. over last year may be 
expected for the financial year 1939-1940. All income in 
excess of 30,000 Reichmarks yearly will be subject to a super 
tax of 60 per cent. It is probable that a plan for breaking up 
large estates and introducing radical land reforms will be 
considered. 

To these measures may be added a series of further restric- 
tions on the life of the individual, the rights of parents and the 
power of employers of labour. 

There is a final feature of German life that completes the 
remorseless trend to the left in National-Socialist Germany. 
It is the use of the concentration camp. This is being extended 
and intensified, even after the triumphs of National-Socialist 
foreign policy gave Germans a right to expect more tolerance. 
The camps are still with us, worse than ever, being enlarged 
by their inmates to meet new emergencies, when, as a high 
Nazi recently said: ‘‘ We shall not need the intellectuals 
any longer.” A certain number of eye-witness accounts have 
filtered back to Berlin from the camps recently. As Shock 
Troopers have been drawn from the camp guards for training 
in the enlarged S.S., referred to above, they have been 
replaced by S.S. reservists doing short-term periods of camp 
service, men unwilling to leave civil life and whose hearts 
secretly revolt at the sights they see. The shadows of the 
camps still slant across Great-Germany, the sites of privation, 
senseless and callous cruelty, and sudden death without 
inquest or verdict. 

To revert to the eventuality for which Herr Himmler has 
been preparing, we may expect a new clash between the Nazi 
party and the Army early this year. Generals and high 
officers, still under the influence of a mass of moderate and 
public-spirited gentlemen in retirement, themselves loathing 
the internal reforms of tlie Nazi system, its advance towards 
godlessness and robot totalitarianism, will offer resistance 
to the plans for further territorial expansion which the Nazis 
are hatching. This does not suit Hitler. He has proved his 
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military advisers to have been wrong time and again, and if 
they cannot agree with his technique, then they must go, 
He wants to be in command of a horde, trained in the new 
ideology, inspired by a blind obedience to him, which he can 
fling, north, south, east or west, at the shortest notice, without 
dispute, without questioning. The cold reasoning and the 
dogged objections of his General Staff infuriate him. Indeed, 
whereas every commanding general in the second Reich 
could have access to the Kaiser at any time and obtain 
a hearing, it is by no means certain that Hitler will receive 
even his Commander-in-Chief, General von Brauchitsch, if he 
suspects that he has unpleasant news or inconvenient advice, 
There will, this Spring, military circles expect, be another 
baring of fangs on both sides. But the tradition of loyalty 
in the Army is strong. What though Hitler is making their 
old Vaterland unrecognisable to them, they will continue to 
do their duty. They will always obey, unless the extremist 
Nazis should perpetrate some particularly brutal stupidity. 
There is the persuasive force of Heinrich Himmler and his 
65,000 street fighters, always armed, ready for murder, 
equipped with siege weapons, a co-ordinated force as strong 
as two Army Corps in numbers, and superior to conscripts 
in hand-to-hand fighting. 

Although the German Army disposes of its own ammuni- 
tion and is less packed with political ideology and _ police 
spies than the Russian Army, it has less chance of revolt. 
The abuses of National Socialism are not yet fully evident, 
its tyrannies are not so glaring, and the system appears to 
be still working. 

As to the immediate work of the Army, as apart from its 
vain attempts to maintain its powers in council, there is at 
present extreme activity in training camps. Of the recruits 
who left the colours at the end of 1937 and 1938, sufficient 
young men have been called up for training to form eight new 
divisions. They are undergoing an intensive term of training 
—three months—and by March will have added eight 
divisions to the present announced strength (peace-time) of 
52 divisions. 

The Air Force and the Navy are in a state of intense 
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activity, just like the Army and the Shock Troops. The 
Navy is rapidly increasing its submarine tonnage by assem- 
bling short range U-boats out of parts stored ready for the 
outcome of the December Naval talks. The Air Force has 
the astonishing task of absorbing a doubled output of aero- 
planes. Hitler loves the huge gesture. He decided in November, 
if not in October last, to double the output of military aero- 
planes. If I remember rightly, he forecast this in an inter- 
view with Mr. Ward Price on September 19, when he said 
that: “‘ Great Britain and France might double their air 
forces, which would oblige me to order Marshal Goering to 
double mine.” 

He has met opposition. The output, if fulfilled, would be 
of about one thousand planes a month. General der Flieger 
Stumpff, who has to work this enormous production into the 
Air Force and find the fliers and the ground personnel for 
them, thinks that this spectacular policy will compromise 
the excellence and efficiency of the Air Force and make it 
unwieldy. He has threatened resignation on the issue. 

It is difficult to see what effects this strengthening of armed 
forces all round will have on the national life and economy of 
Germany. The best laid totalitarian plans may not justify 
themselves. Absolutist thought often defeats itself. Take, 
for instance, to revert for a moment to social problems, the 
severe penalties which the Nazis have laid down for certain 
crimes. In spite of them, there were 40 per cent. more con- 
victions of homosexuality in 1938 than in 1937, and 30 per 
cent. more convictions for abortion in the same period. 
(Statistics of the Reich Ministry of Justice). The axe in 1938 
took its heaviest toll of spies yet. Thus totalitarianism 
confounds itself. 

Until accounts have been settled with the Army, Hitler 
will not define his foreign policy for this year; but we may 
expect as the minimum of excitement in 1939 the military 
occupation of Danzig and Memel, the occupation of what 
remains of Czechoslovakia by German troops, and the utmost 
diplomatic support for Italian expansion. 


A SprcraL CORRESPONDENT. 
Berlin. January 14. 
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GRABBING THE ALAND ISLANDS 


THIs is an episode of the war that didn’t happen. 

Half-way between Sweden and Finland, at the point where 
the Baltic Sea shoots one branch to the Gulf of Bothnia and 
another to the Gulf of Finland, lie the Aland Islands. A 
rocky, wooded archipelago, numbering no less than 6,534 
islands, islets and skerries, of which only 200 or so are 
inhabited, its 1,500 square kilometres yield sustenance for a 
population of about 28,000, mostly farmers and fishermen, 
Although the Alanders are nearly 100 per cent. of Swedish 
stock, the archipelago belongs to the Republic of Finland. 

During the last week of September, 1938, as the inter. 
national tension over Czechoslovakia was nearing its climax, 
the Foreign Offices in Stockholm and Helsinki were busy 
drawing up, with their colleagues in Oslo and Copenhagen, 
a declaration of absolute neutrality that was to be made 
public instantly hostilities broke out on the Continent. 
But mischief, it appeared, was brewing much nearer home. 
Neutrality was going down the river as fast as the diplomats 
could write their text, and by the morning of September 29 
not a shred of doubt was left ; both Helsinki and Stockholm 
knew that the Aland Islands were under the impending threat 
of a coup de main. The only remaining uncertainty was: 
Who would be first to grab them, the Germans or the Russians? 
From South and East the potential enemies were making for 
the archipelago, eager to set foot on the undefended islands. 

There is no doubt, in well-informed Scandinavian quarters, 
that the first move in this smash-and-grab race was made 
by the Nazis. At the critical moment, when the news of 
the Munich Peace came over the wire, the German fleet was 
nearer to Aland, despite the greater distance from its bases. 
But the Russians were not much behind. The Soviets had 
got wind of the German scheme and their fleet, hurriedly dis- 
patched from Kronstadt, had been sighted beyond Hangé, 
when the race was called off. 

So tense had the situation become, on the eve of Munich, 
that both Finland and Sweden ordered a partial mobilization, 
and the Finns massed 4,000 men at Abo to be shipped over 
to the—demilitarized—islands, when the Big Four came to 
terms. 

Meanwhile, the Stockholm government, sounded by their 
Finnish colleagues about military co-operation for the defence 
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of the neutralized archipelago, had already decided to send 
an auxiliary corps to Aland directly Helsinki asked officially 
for help. 

To tell the truth, if the abortive Aland coup of September 29 
was a painful shock to the Northern governments, one cannot 
say that it came unexpectedly. For several years Scandi- 
navia’s military experts have been predicting the sort of 
frantic race for the Aland Islands that was in full swing when 
Munich called a halt. Nor was it really hard to foresee that 
the Nazis would attempt within the first hours of a war 
with Russia to grab the islands, and that the Soviets would 
do their utmost to forestall such a move. For, both from an 
offensive and a defensive viewpoint, control of the Aland 
Islands amounts to the mastery in the whole Baltic area 
east of Bornholm, west of this island the German supremacy 
is undisputed. There is no exaggeration in calling Aland the 
“Malta of the North.” 


Suppose the Nazis by a swift cowp de main had seized the 
archipelago and installed guns and airplane bases upon it. 
What would have been the result ? 

In the first place, they would have secured a stranglehold 
on Sweden, which is, next to the Great Powers, the most 
important country in the Baltic region. The distance from 
Aland to the Swedish coast is just about 40 km., which 
means that Stockholm and the vital Malar Valley would 
come within the range of fixed artillery on the islands, to say 
nothing of air-raids. Taking into account such islets as 
Market, Lagskar, and Bogskar, all of which belong to the 
Aland group and might easily be fortified, it would be possible 
to cover the Swedish coast, with artillery fire, over a distance 
of several hundred kilometres, including the capital. No 
wonder the Swedes say Aland is a dagger pointed at the 
heart of their country ! 

Much the same remarks apply also to Finland, to which 
the distance is about 80 kms. from the main island of the 
archipelago, less still from the outer skerries. The great 
Napoleon, in a letter which he wrote, in 1809, to Alexander I 
of Russia, said: ‘‘ To take Finland without Aland would be 
like taking a bag of which someone else has got the key.” 
The Czar thought so too—that is why he took both countries 
from the Swedish Crown in the Peace of Frederikshamn. 

A German force on Aland, then, would hold Helsinki as 
well as Stockholm entirely at its mercy. It could dictate 
terms to both governments and would almost certainly draw 
them into a war against Russia. But even though they 
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managed somehow to maintain their neutrality Aland would 
still be a first-class asset to the Germans: it is the idea] 
spring-board for the drive to Leningrad. Situated as it jg 
on the left flank of the entrance to the Gulf of Finland, just 
as Dagé and Oesel are on its right, Aland would serve as an 
excellent base for bottling up the Soviet fleet at Kronstadt, 
The more so if another German landing operation on Dagi 
and Oesel, in the style of that performed in October, 1917, 
were to accompany or follow the conquest of Aland. 

But suppose that the Russians have, by a swift coup, 
entrenched themselves on the archipelago, such a move might 
have disastrous consequences for the Reich. In fact, out of 
the four export harbours from which Sweden’s high-grade 
iron-ore is shipped to German steel-mills, three can be either 
completely blocked (Lulea and Gavle) or lie within easy 
striking distance from the islands (Oxeldsund). 

One has to bear in mind, in this connection, that Germany, 
in 1937, was dependent on Sweden for no less than 58 per 
cent. (reckoned in value, not in tonnage) of her iron ore 
imports, and for 46 per cent. of the total amount of ore 
consumed by her industry, home production included. 
Roughly half of the 9,330,000 tons of iron ore which the Reich 
last year drew from Sweden were shipped from these three 
ports, the rest by Narvik in Norway. It would be an easy 
matter for a strong enemy force on Aland to paralyse this 
traffic and thereby cripple the Reich’s vital industries. 

That the Aland Islands are potentially one of the worst 
danger spots in Europe has long been a commonplace to 
strategists and diplomats. Hence the many endeavours to 
take the sting out of them that have been made in the past. 

The archipelago was demilitaried for the first time in 
1856, after Russia had lost the Crimean War. In 1908, 
however, Czar Nicholas declared the provisions of the Treaty 
of Paris to be obsolete and during the war the islands were 
heavily fortified by the Russians. 

Towards the end of the Great War occurred another of 
those Aland episodes that never came to the knowledge of 
the general European public. Twice in 1917 Kaiser Wilhelm 
sent a special emissary to King Gustav Adolph offering him 
the Aland Islands if he would care to take them by force 
of arms. Happily, Sweden rejected this attempt to inveigle 
her into the war. 

After the war, a strong popular movement on the islands 
themselves demanded return to the Swedish mother country. 
This led to a diplomatic conflict between Finland and Sweden, 
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which was at last settled through the intervention of the 
League of Nations. The sovereignty of the new Finnish 
Republic over the archipelago was recognised, but Sweden 
obtained two important concessions for her protégés. In the 
first place, the Alanders were given, under the Home Rule 
Act of May 6, 1920, cultural and administrative autonomy. 
Secondly, the islands were again demilitarized and neutralized 
under the International Convention of October 20, 1921. 

The new Convention, which was signed under the egis 
of the League by ten Powers, viz., Denmark, Esthonia, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Latvia, 
Poland and Sweden, restored the Aland status of 1856. Under 
Article 3 of the Convention Finland is explicitly pledged not 
to establish or maintain on the islands military, naval or 
air bases of any description. In times of war, the archipelago, 
with its surrounding waters is to be regarded as a neutral 
area that must not in any way be used for military operations. 

Up to 1935 this fair and wise adjustment of the Aland 
question remained unchallenged. In October that year, 
however, Finnish Nationalist circles, under the leadership of 
Admiral Gustav von Schoultz, a Balt baron of German 
descent, started a large-scale campaign for refortification of 
the islands. 

While the Finnish government at first adopted a reserved 
attitude, and Stockholm declared herself opposed to the 
scheme, the German press jumped at it with undisguised joy. 
In scores of articles, such as appeared in Voélkischer Beobachter 
(April 17, 1936), Deutsche Wehr (April 16, 1936) and more 
recently in the famous Zeitschrift fur Geopolitik (November, 
1937), Germany’s leading military and ‘“ geopolitical ” experts 
urged Finland and Sweden to come to a bilateral agreement 
about remilitarization of the Aland islands. Wildly agitating 
for such a step were also the I.K.L. (‘‘ Lappo”’) movement 
in Finland, with its chief organ Ajan Suunta and the extreme 
Rightist Uust Suomi. Throughout Scandinavia the cam- 
paign was actively supported by all the newspapers, parties 
and individuals known as pro-German, pro-Nazi or both. 

But why should Germany be so eager to see the Aland 
Islands fortified ? The explanation is simple. Ever since 
the Great War, when German troops and free corps helped 
Finland to regain her -independence, Berlin’s influence has 
been preponderant with Helsinki. Since Herr Hitler’s rise 
to power this long-established sway has been constantly 
used to convert all Finland into a big Nazi base for the 
“drive to the East.” 
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It is the avowed hope of the Nazis and their Lappo allies 
that Germany and Finland, in the event of a general war, 
will promptly agree (if necessary, with the help of a “ putsch” 
at Helsinki) about ‘‘ mutual assistance,’”’ German troops then 
would ‘‘ borrow ”’ Finland’s frontiers with Russia, and “ take 
over”? the defence of Aland; at Hangé, controlling the 
outlet of the Gulf of Finland, a German fleet would be stationed, 
A definite agreement on these points, it is said, was reached 
in May, 1938, during a “ courtesy visit ’’ paid to Herr Hitler 
by the Swedish chief of the general staff, General Ostermann, 

Now it is obvious that a strongly fortified Aland, which 
is, in the nick of time, complacently handed over by its 
nominal owners, would be of much greater use to the Nazis, 
than a demilitarized and neutral area. Had the abortive 
coup de main of September 29 been carried out the German 
invaders would in all likelihood have had a hot time to repel 
the Russians, who were on their heels. To transform a far. 
flung group of skerries, like the Aland Isles, into a strong 
military base is not a few days’ job; it took the Russians, 
in 1915-1916, about twenty months to complete the 
fortifications. 

A few months ago new and strange developments began 
further to embroil and obscure the complex Aland intrigue. 
In the face of a recrudescent campaign for fortification, 
no more protests against this were heard from the Swedish 
Labour Cabinet, while the Swedish press of all shades, 
excepting the Communists, were sympathetic. 

Then, on September 8, 1938, the Swedish Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Richard Sandler, spoke: “‘I have changed my mind 
about the Aland question, because conditions too have changed 
radically—and not for the better, to be sure.” And he re- 
vealed that the Swedish and Finnish governments had been 
conducting, for some time already, confidential parleys about 
remilitarization of the islands. That same day Finland’s 
Prime Minister Cajander announced in a radio broadcast the 
intention of his government to place a garrison on the 
archipelago. 

Stranger still, while this was going on, the German press 
and most of its press allies in Scandinavia showed a tendency 
to soft-pedal or even repudiate what had been, only a few 
months before, their hearts’ greatest desire. Only the Lappo 
papers in Finland went on undaunted, with their old slogan 
and quite as persistently the Bolshevist press, both in Russia 
and Sweden, continued to fulminate against the scheme. 
How can this chaos of opinion be explained ? The most 
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plausible theory is this: Official Finland (not including the 
military caste) has shown in recent months a growing tendency 
to toe the Scandinavian line of policy, ie. democracy at 
home, absolute neutrality in foreign affairs. This orientation 
which is not unconnected, one may assume, with certain 
British influences, seems to have somewhat shaken the 
Germans’ confidence that they can use Finland as a tool. 
But if they cannot be sure that Aland will be handed over 
to them in good order, then it is obvious the Germans would 
prefer to have the islands undefended. 

The only people in the world who never changed their 
views on the Aland question by as much as a jot are the 
Alanders themselves. They nourish of old a profound distrust 
against Finland and see in a garrison, even if it be recruited 
on the islands, a stepping-stone to “ finnization”’ and the 
end of their cherished autonomy. So, when in the first days 
of October a writ from the Finnish President, Kallié, called 
a special meeting of the Aland Diet to deal with a Bill of 
Conscription, the islanders rose to a man in defence of their 
rights. For, under article 27 of the Home Rule Act, the 
population of the archipelago is explicitly exempted from 
military service and the introduction of this is likewise for- 
bidden by the International Convention of October, 1921. 

The Alanders have resented the Swedish change in the 
question. They had been hoping that Stockholm would at 
all events uphold their cause in the face of the Finnish-German 
plot and now their privileges are being sold by their own 
kinsmen and protectors. 

To unravel the Aland tangle a conference is now being 
held in Stockholm. It is attended by Finland’s Premier and 
Foreign Minister, despite the stubborn resistance of the 
istanders—whose watchword is: “‘ No guns here—and let us 
rear our cabbages in peace ’—-the almost certain outcome of 
the conference will be REMILITARIZATION. 

The hurry with which the Diet has been convoked at 
Mariehamn, and the successive conferences in Helsinki and 
Stockholm called together, was inspired, of course, by the 
events of the last week in September. “The Swedish and 
.. . the Finnish governments,” said, on November 2, Herr 
Sandler, in a remarkable speech, “‘ have been brutally faced 
with the necessity for taking swift measures in order to safe- 
guard Aland’s neutrality.”” That was the “ palpable lesson ” 
of September 30, 1938. 


J. JOESTEN. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


At Lima 
THE United States has been accused by the German and 
Japanese Press of attempting to do through the Pan-American 
Conference held at Lima last December the very thing which 
Japan and Germany are condemned for attempting to do 
in the Far East and in Central Europe, namely, establish a 
sphere of special influence.” 

The Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, must wish that 
the problem of Pan-American relations was as simple as that, 
instead of being the intricate task of attempting to extract 
harmony from a group of high-spirited nations with often 
discordant outlooks, jealous of their national status and 
suspicious of any national slight. Such a task is inadequately 
described as making bricks without straw ; it is building a 
peace edifice without bricks. Mr. Hull must talk of Demo- 
cracy when nearly every Latin-American country is a Dictator- 
ship ; of peace when every country has suffered from internal 
strife and half a dozen have engaged in border disputes. He 
must talk of the preservation of cherished liberties, such as 
freedom of the Press, when most have some form of censor- 
ship—though that of Peru was tactfully suspended for the 
duration of the Lima Conference. He must speak of Pan- 
American solidarity and compare the Western Hemisphere’s 
way of doing things with the European to the latter’s dis- 
advantage, when the relations of the Latin-American States 
to each other are often subordinated to their relations with 
countries outside the New World. He must speak of the 
““Good Neighbour” policy, and in its interest treat the 
massacre of between five and ten thousand Haitans by their 
Dominican neighbours as less reprehensible than persecutions 
in Europe. He must still speak of it while the Mexican 
Government pursues its policy of confiscating American 
property. It is true that the question of confiscated land 
has been settled in a manner satisfactory to all (except 
perhaps the former holders of the lands), but the question 
of confiscated oil still remains unsettled. He must speak 
of the advantages of freeing the channels of commerce when 
most countries have elaborate exchange controls—the Brazil- 
ian Government issuing decrees for tightening its exchange 
controls in 1939 while the Lima Conference was still sitting. 
He must speak of the sanctity of contracts when, if the 
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entine is excepted, the Latin-American nations have 

febulted almost one hundred per cent. on their commercial 
non-political loans held by Americans. In pursuing his 
policy of Hemisphere Appeasement Mr. Hull must, in short, 
devise a programme suitable for an ideal Pan-American 
world, while remaining fully conscious that it will impinge 
upon a real world of a very different character. The situation 
calls to mind the limerick :— 

There was a young man who said “ God 

Must find it excessively odd 

That the tree which I see 


Just ceases to be 
When there’s no one around in the Quad.” 


When Mr. Hull is not around this Western Hemisphere, in 
which he moves and has his being, “‘ just ceases to be.”” Yet 
it would be unfair to call Mr. Hull the world’s outstanding 
Diplomatic Nominalist. Constant dinning into the ears of 
the Latin-American Dictators, as they chisel away at the © 
Democratic Shrine, that they are in reality that Shrine’s 
defenders may in time, and with proper persistence, lead them 
to feel that perhaps they are. It is this hope which sustains 
American diplomacy in its apparently thankless task. 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 

In speaking of the Pan-American ideal a tribute must be 
paid to the American Press, which with very few exceptions 
exercises a patriotic restraint in dealing with Latin-American 
affairs that, were it adopted elsewhere by another Press, 
would be decried as dangerous “ self-censorship.”” Perhaps 
in a subconscious effort to rectify the journalistic balance, 
or perhaps to convince themselves that the paradisical 
conception of the Western Hemisphere is at least compara- 
tively justified, or perhaps just as automatic relief from so 
much tact, the very worst is often made of conditions else- 
where, particularly in England. The temptation to compare 
the young and virile New World with the effete Old World 
has always been felt strongly by some American writers and 
speakers, but they have now become more precise and watch 
London with a microscopic eye anxious to detect signs of 
decadence, weakness and deterioration, and to make the 
most of them. It is more than just pessimism. A little 
group of well-known writers seem of a sudden to have become 
vicarious hypochondriacs, enjoying other people’s illnesses. 
Each disappointed hope is welcomed with relish: the lack 
of improvement in European relations since Munich is treated 
as a matter for congratulation. It is not that this particular 
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group welcomes any point scored by the Totalitarian Sta 
on the contrary, but like the crowd at an American “ all-in” 
wrestling match they seem to find pleasure in watching some. 
one’s lack of success. Just as an American wrestling crowd 
is very free with helpful and somewhat bloodthirsty advice, 
and takes a much bolder stand against the ‘‘ Masked Marvel” 
or the “‘ Hooded Terror ”’ than the opponent in the ring with 
him, so does this little group of writers taunt the European 
Democracies for their cowardice and lack of energy. Like 
the wrestling crowd, moreover, they are periodically con. 
vinced that the struggle they are watching is all a fake, 
The German Press attacks British Government critics crudely 
and offensively ; some American writers attack members of 
that Government less crudely but just as offensively. There 
is an obvious difference between arguing that there wer 
defects in the Munich settlement and errors made in handling 
the crisis on the one hand, and on the other maintaining that 
those defects were deliberately sought, that Mr. Chamberlain 
was a pro-Fascist and the whole crisis, like a faked wrestling 
bout, just a theatrical show deliberately designed to deceive 
the spectators. 

No American who was honest with himself could believe 
that public opinion would permit the United States for a 
very long time “to send her boys across the Atlantic again 
to fight in Europe’s wars.” The good taste shown by those 
American writers, even though they be actuated by the 
highest of motives, who urge that battle should be joined forth- 
with is at least questionable when it is not their fellow-country- 
men who will make the sacrifices. There was a time when 
laying down a standard of conduct for others to follow which 
you did not follow yourself would have been called hypocrisy ; 
now it is usually flattered by being called idealism. 


NationaL UNITY AND THE NEw DEAL 

“‘ National Unity” is a phrase which is now very much 
to the fore in the United States. In the interests of National 
Unity the titular head of the Republican Party was appointed 
to the American Delegation at the Lima Conference. In 
the interests of National Unity business is being treated in a 
more kindly spirit and the need for co-operation between 
business and Government emphasised. National Unity, too, 
has given a new tone to the current enquiry into the country’s 
industrial system. It is no longer an “ anti-monopoly” 
investigation, but an effort to make a fundamental economic 
diagnosis of the economic system with the object of being 
helpful rather than hostile. ‘ National Unity ’”’ thus implies 
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internal unity against external dangers, or, to put it bluntly, 
“preparedness ” for defence. There are two sides to this 
preparedness campaign. Part of it is genuine, part political. 
To put the matter another way, the need for National Unity 
in the face of a troubled world is being used to serve political 
and economic purposes ; but this does not in any way detract 
from the genuineness of the need nor of the effort made to 
fill it. Various policies of the New Deal were at one time 
referred to as “ economic planning,” that was the key phrase 
of all Government publicity. But economic planning is now 
associated with totalitarian conceptions of government and 
has lost public favour. Projects which would formerly 
have been christened “‘ planning ”’ will in future be christened 
“national defence.” The general public, it is hoped by the 
New Deal strategists, will become favourably inclined to 
economic reforms as part of national defence. Republicans 
see this new need for National Unity and preparedness being 
used in a more direct political manner. They feel that it is 
being used to take the public mind off the elections, the 
Republican gains and the New Deal losses, and off the 
Administration’s failures. Its use will soften any complaints 
about new taxes, in fact make such complaints unpatriotic, 
and provide an excuse for yet another unbalanced budget. 
Congress, as the session proceeds, may become suspicious, 
and through irritation at the uses to which the “ defence ” 
programme is being put jeopardise the programme itself, 
but at the moment it appears more probable that the President 
has found a way of making his reforms palatable. 


THE Monror Doctrine AGAIN 

Two other phrases heard almost as frequently as ‘‘ National 
Unity’ are ‘“‘ Continental Solidarity’ and “‘ Hemisphere 
Defence.” A year ago Japanese aeroplanes sank an American 
gunboat on the Yangtse and convinced the United States 
Government that a large naval expansion programme was 
necessary. In testifying a month later before the House 
Naval Affairs Committee Admiral Leahy, Chief of Naval 
Operations, gave the first official intimation that the three 
Power “anti-communist”’ Alliance of Germany, Italy and 
Japan was held to be a threat to United States security. 
Since that time all the information coming into Washington 
has emphasised first the mechanical efficiency of the Italian, 
and more particularly the German, armies ; and secondly, the 
determination of those nations to pursue national policies 
which conflict with those of the United States, policies which 
may well lead them to cast covetous eyes on the rich natural 
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resources of the undeveloped areas in Latin-America. A 
hundred and fifteen years ago when the Holy Alliance occu. 
pied much the same position as the “ anti-communist ” 
Alliance does to-day, President Monroe proclaimed the 
principle that the United States would consider its securit 
threatened, not only if its own soil were invaded, but if some 
non-American nation made efforts to establish itself in the 
Western Hemisphere or interfered in the internal affairs of 
some Latin-American State for the purpose of “ oppressi 
them or controlling in any other manner their destiny.” 
President Roosevelt’s phrase “‘ Hemisphere Defence ”’ is but 
another name for “ Monroe Doctrine.” His complementary 
phrase ‘‘ Continental Solidarity” is the expression of a desire 
rather than the statement of a fact if it is taken to mean that 
all Latin-American nations think as one. If it is taken to 
mean that each has a responsibility of its own in aiding a 
fellow-nation against an aggression from which all might 
suffer, then it too is as old as the Monroe Doctrine. Chronic 
isolationists complain that the Monroe Doctrine was invented 
by Canning to give the British New World possessions the 
benefit of American protection. It might just as easily be 
argued that, on the contrary, the British Navy was for the 
first hundred years of its existence the Monroe Doctrine’s 
first line of defence. In the past the Doctrine was American 
theory and British practice. It has now become Anglo- 
American practice. The British Navy is no longer the Monroe 
Doctrine’s first line of defence, but the Anglo-American Navy 
is. The identity of interest of the two English-speaking 
nations in the Western Hemisphere may well prove the 
strongest bond of union between them. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS AND Mr. EDEN 

Much has been written of the recent visit of Mr. Anthony 
Eden to the United States from the point of view of Anglo- 
American relations, but little has been said of its purely 
domestic American aspect. Mr. Eden was the guest of the 
National Association of Manufacturers—a body of ‘‘ Economic 
Royalists ” in process of rehabilitation. They had generally 
been regarded, and rightly, as the President’s most uncom- 
promising critics. Their opposition to “ progressive” 
measures, in other words, the New Deal programme, was 
such that in the loose manner of the political arena they 
were frequently referred to as ‘“‘ Fascists.” No speaker could 
have been better calculated to dispel such an impression than 
Mr. Eden, who resigned because of his stiff opposition to 
dealings with Mussolini. Once the National Association of 
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Manufacturers had decided to call upon someone to address 
them who would command nation-wide attention and bring 
them nation-wide publicity, Mr. Eden was an almost inevitable 
choice. Since it was undesirable to have anybody associated 
with American politics a foreigner was indicated, and owing 
to the language difficulty he had naturally to be an English- 
man. He could not be a member of the British Government, 
but at the same time he had to be an adequate drawing card. 

Mr. Eden’s appearance coincided with the promulgation 
of a “ compromise” industrial platform for the coming year 
pledging the 42,000 manufacturers who compose N rere to 
a conciliatory attitude. ‘‘ America’s progress depends upon 
a united effort of industry, commerce, agriculture and labour, 
in co-operation with Government,” ran the platform, which 
further referred to the ‘“‘ true harmony of interest” of all 
these groups and the need for “ intelligent teamwork.” In 
other words, the N.A.M. endorsed the policy of ‘‘ National 
Unity.” 

This contingent donning of the white sheet of penitence 
was given added point and increased publicity by the appear- 
ance of Mr. Eden at the N.A.M. banquet. N.A.M. spokesmen 
took the air before Mr. Eden and were perforce heard by a 
radio public with its dials tuned to catch the words of the 
British visitor. Mr. Eden’s presence underwrote the good 
intentions of N.A.M. ; set the notary’s seal upon them. 

Of the international aspects of Mr. Eden’s visit all that 
need be said is that those who expected him to use this 
American platform as a stick with which to beat the British 
Government were handsomely disappointed. Mr. Eden spoke 
as an Englishman should speak when abroad, and established 
a more solid reputation for himself than he had before he 
came. He was able to emphasise that in England, too, there 
was unity, a “common factor” of beliefs which belonged 
to all Englishmen and were shared by all parties, a very 
necessary task at a time when most of the emphasis is being 
placed on the cleavages and differences. 


Denys SMITH, 


Washington. 
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MARSHAL FOCH AND THE ARMISTICE? 


CotoneL Hovse had already embarked for Europe when 
President Wilson officially sent the Allies copies of his corre. 
spondence with Germany. As soon as he got to Paris he went 
very busily to work. His presence there had been called for 
by the Allies, he represented President Wilson, to whom he 
cabled daily, in two capacities, as “ the personal representa. 
tive of the President,” and as “the representative extra. 
ordinary in Europe of the Government of the United States 
of America for all questions concerning the war.” The 
colonel had not newly come to high matters in Europe. He 
was in London and Paris at the end of 1917, as head of an 
important American mission, and he had been in contact 
with all the leading statesmen of the Entente. One must 
have lived in the atmosphere of these negotiations to under. 
stand the preponderating position which was so quickly 
taken by this grave-faced, modest and resolute little man. 
While awaiting President Wilson, he symbolised in all eyes, 
the American ideal, American wealth and generosity, which 
had so greatly helped the Allies to continue the struggle, and 
the strength of America, so late in entering into the fight, 
whose resources seemed inexhaustible. He was immediately 
surrounded with attention, and with the esteem and confi- 
dence of his fellow-workers. 

The activity displayed by House showed that he did not 
under-estimate the importance of his presence and his 
mediation. Landing on October 23rd, in his first three days 
he had private interviews with different statesmen ; he also 
saw the American and English army leaders. On the 29th 
official meetings began between House and the Prime Ministers 
of the Allied Governments, to which the latter summoned 
various persons according to the subjects discussed. Thus 
Marshal Foch was called in on several occasions. These 
meetings sometimes took place at the President of the Council's 
bureau, sometimes at the Ministry of War, most often at the 
private residence of Colonel House, in the Rue de |’ Université, 
which the Americans called his headquarters. On October 
31st, the official sessions opened of the Supreme Council of 
War. The sittings took place at Versailles in the afternoon, 

* This article concludes Général Weygand’s masterly account of 


Marshal Foch and the Armistice. Previous chapters were in our Decem- 
ber and January issues. 
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the mornings were devoted to private conferences between 
the heads of Governments. On November 4th, the Supreme 
Council of War finally approved the text of the armistice 
convention. 

Colonel House has himself laid down in concise terms how 
he understood his mission: ‘“‘ to make the Allies take the 
entire responsibility for the armistice, while discussing its 
conditions with them ; to obtain from them an official accep- 
tance of the fourteen points.’’* In fact, two parallel negotia- 
tions were carried on, one about the conditions of the armistice, 
the other concerning the fourteen points at least as important 
as the first. Here follow two short, and for greater clearness, 
separate accounts. 

Discussion by the Governments of the Clauses of the Armistice. 

The basis of discussion presented by the Allied Govern- 
ments was the plan put up by Marshal Foch, following the 
conference of October 25th at Senlis with the Allied leaders, 
forwarded by him next day to Monsieur Clemenceau. 
Beginning with October 27th, these conditions were the 
subject of examination and exchange of views on the one hand 
between ministers and representatives of different countries, 
and on the other between the heads of Governments and 
Colonel House in private conversation in the morning, when 
decisions as to principles were usually arrived at. 

These discussions had gone on for some days when Marshal 
Foch was invited to visit Colonel House on the morning of 
October 31st, viz., the same day when the official sessions of 
the Supreme Council of War would be opened in the afternoon 
at Versailles. The Marshal found assembled there Clemen- 
ceau, Lloyd George and Orlando. We write these lines having 
before our eyes the notes taken by us during the meeting. 
At the beginning the British Premier announced the accep- 
tance by the Turks of the Allies’ conditions. The Italian 
Premier, in his turn, disclosed that the Austrian general sent 
under a flag of truce to the Italian headquarters had returned 
furnished with the full credentials necessary. Lloyd George 
then asked Marshal Foch to be good enough to give his 
opinion on the military situation in general. After having 
mentioned that Bulgaria and Turkey were down and out, and 
Austria entirely defeated, the head of the Allied armies came 
to the situation on the Western front. The enemy had 
suffered defeat on defeat for three months, which had forced 
him to retreat, and had already cost him thousands of guns 
and some hundreds of thousands of prisoners. The Allied 


* Translated from the French text. 
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armies were faced with a deep disorganisation in the mili 
condition of Germany. They could carry on the pursuit 
during the whole winter if necessary, and until the complete 
destruction of the enemy in a battle engaged on a front of 
more than 350 kilometres. 

Moreover, the armistice, which there was a good chance 
of signing with Austria, ought to assure them the possibility 
of attacking Germany from a new side, and on its own terri. 
tory. When the Marshal had ended, Colonel House asked 
him, in view of these advantages, whether he considered it 
preferable to continue the war or to grant an armistice. The 
Marshal answered, “ I have not fought for the sake of fighting, 
but to get results. If the Germans sign an armistice on the 
conditions we realise as necessary to guarantee these results, 
I am satisfied. No one has the right to continue bloodshed 
any longer.” Mr. House having next asked the Marshal 
how much longer the enemy’s resistance could last if the 
Germans refused to sign, the latter answered ‘“‘ One, two, three 
or four months, I cannot say.”” The Marshal’s answer gave 
rise neither to question nor remark by any present ; all kept 
attentively silent. They at once turned to examine the 
clauses of the convention to be concluded with Austria. 

Here are the exact conditions in which Marshal Foch had 
to give an opinion as to the desirability of an armistice. The 
question, to which it was the answer, was not formulated 
precisely at the start of the negotiations, as is suggested by 
the greater part of the works dealing with the subject, con- 
sidered thus its purport is strangely changed. The question 
was never put to the Marshal by the head of the French 
Government nor by any one of the Allied Governments. 
Moreover, the latter had already replied seven days previously, 
when they had pledged themselves to the United States and 
had forbidden their military leaders to make proposals for an 
armistice. The question was addressed to the Marshal by 
President Wilson’s representative, retrospectively and as if 
incidentally. At that moment the desirability of an armistice 
was no longer in question. House himself had been in posses- 
sion of the Marshal’s proposals for five days. 

Colonel House’s intervention would be difficult to under- 
stand if his papers did not contain the explanation. As 
he had previously informed President Wilson, Colonel House 
was very decided that the entire responsibility for the armistice 
was to be taken by the Allies. And it was in this state of 
mind that, during a conference between the political and 
military leaders, he put to Marshal Foch the famous question 
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which is in itself a decisive reply to the accusations made 
against the United States. The “ famous question ” was thus 
a precaution and a manceuvre. Did he wish to forestall, in 
opposing the opinion of the Head of all the armies, a subse- 
quent reproach by his countrymen that he had not sufficiently 
taken into account the tardily expressed opinion of General 
Pershing ? In fact, the answer of the Marshal gave rise to no 
definite reaction on the part of the political heads of the 
Entente. They did not seem surprised that the last to 
come among them—one who only made use of an indirect, 
delegated authority—had put a question of this gravity 
which they had not thought proper to put themselves. On 
the other hand, it is certain that this answer was a great 
relief to them. It put them at their ease ; it was something 
not to be at variance with a man of the temperament and 
fighting earnestness of the Marshal on a point of this high 
importance. But this does not justify the use afterwards 
made of it as a sort of shield against the responsibilities of 
the Governments, which remained unaffected. 


M. Clemenceau, who was certainly not the man to evade 
responsibilities, as we have said, laid claim to them in full. 
To quote him again. ‘‘ Soon another campaign was under- 
taken to show that we had committed an unpardonable fault 
in accepting the armistice instead of going to sign it at Berlin. 
Marshal Foch, who had the responsibility for Rethondes, did 
not allow himself to be tempted into this course. I ought to 
say to his honour that I have heard him protest sharply 
against the extravagances of certain quill-drivers, and reply 
that the military objective having been obtained we had 
not the right to gamble with ‘ the life of a single man.’ ... . 
With us, as with our Allies, there was a unanimous vote for 
acceptance. It was a French peace, an Allied peace. We 
had not the right to risk a single human life to get a different 
result. It has been said that the renown of a military triumph 
would have made the Germans more resigned to defeat. They 
had seen Napoleon’s soldiers pass through the Brandenburg 
Gate, everyone knows they had forgotten it at Leipsig.” .. . 


We have also the two notes of the Marshal dated October 
12th and October 20th in his notebooks, in which he wrote 
from day to day whatever came into his mind on the most 
diverse subjects. On October 12th, ‘‘ Germany feels she has 
lost, she asks to treat, who talks of treating her kindly ? 
Who wishes to talk with an enemy who treats treaties as scraps 
of paper? Without honour, without respect for the most 
sacred laws? Who reduces people to slavery and deports 
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them like cattle ? To all these promises you will answer with 
acts, your arms, animated by the most holy anger, wil 
strike the stronger blows for liberty, independence, the life 
of humanity, the destruction of a barbaric rule. You wil] 
avenge your dead, you will deliver humanity. Forward, 
soldiers of liberty.”” The tone of these lines is that of an order 
of the day should the German request for an armistice be re. 
jected. And eight days afterwards: “‘ The peace talks are 
drawing near. To enter into the discussion the Entente 
must be in harmony, there must be an agreed document 
signed by it.” We can state, on the other hand, that the 
Marshal never said a -word which could be taken as a regret 
or a disavowal, even partial, of his work relating to the 
armistice. If he denied having been the master of the hour 
for the reasons which we have set forth at length, he never 
doubted neither the desirability of the armistice, nor the 
excellence of its clauses. How often after the return of peace 
have we talked over these great events with him. As to the 
desirability, the Marshal thought that the war was a means 
and not an end, it was not for him to prolong it, so as to glory 
in a new victory after so many others, at a time when our will 
had been imposed on the enemy. He did not believe that 
the attack ordered for November 14th could have obtained 
the crushing results that some expected of it, that is reachi 

the Rhine in some days and cutting off the bulk of the 
German armies from its lines of retreat. ‘‘ In reality and as 
history has proved,” he wrote afterwards, “‘ had the attack 
on Lorraine taken place on November 14th, it would have 
found Metz evacuated by the German troops, stripped of the 
greater part of its armament, empty of munitions and _pro- 
visions. It would have seen the enemy in retreat in Lorraine 
as on the rest of the front as far as the Scheldt. Engaged in 
a retreat methodically prepared beforehand, as the great 
performance of the evacuation of Metz showed, he was in a 
condition to slow up our advance upon the carefully prepared 
theatre of war in Lorraine with at least as much ease as upon 
the remainder of the front.” The Marshal thought that this 
new attack, certain to succeed, would have extended the 
offensive front of the Allies from 360 to more than 400 kilo- 
metres. This would have given new vigour to their advance, 
and increased the losses of the enemy. But, on the other 
hand, he thought that by the systematic destruction of all 
communications, the enemy’s rearguards, equipped with 
numerous machine guns, would find it easy to resist. Also, 
because of the difficulties that would be encountered by their 
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pursuers to push forward rapidly the material and artillery 
munitions necessary to overcome the enemy, the army of 
Lorraine would not have been able to reach the Rhine at 
Coblenz for some weeks. ‘‘ From the offensive of November 
14th,” the Marshal has again written, “‘ a definite defeat, a 
marked change in the kind of results could not be expected. 
Their scope would simply have been enlarged, but they would 
have been protracted in the same way.” This is why, he 
stated, that as far as the military clauses of the armistice 
were concerned, even after the success of this new attack, 
he would not have proposed other attacks. A firm hold on 
the Rhine—‘‘ Father Rhine,” as he often said—was enough 
in his eyes to crown the results of his victories by depriving 
the German armies of their base for reorganisation and re- 
sistance, and by throwing open every possibility to the Allied 


The official discussions in the Supreme War Council began 
at Versailles in the afternoon of that day, October 31st, 
whose morning had been occupied at some length with 
reaching agreement. At the commencement of the sitting, 
Marshal Foch was requested to make known the military 
position. He again began the report made that morning. 
No other question was put to him, and there followed a 
discussion on the text of the military conditions of the armis- 
tice with Austria. 

The next day, November Ist, in the private session held 
at Colonel House’s, the conditions of the armistice with 
Germany proposed by the Marshal were discussed.* Mr. 
Lloyd George at first showed himself opposed to the occu- 
pation of the whole left bank of the Rhine, and particularly 
to the great German towns of Mayence, Coblenz, and Cologne. 
The Marshal made good his point of view, and declared that 
he was unable to agree with the opinion of Marshal Haig. 
For his part he would never consent to a solution which 
might permit the Germans to re-establish themselves on the 
right bank of the Rhine. The discussion went on for some 
time, but finally the English Prime Minister gave way to the 

* We take from The Intimate Papers of Colonel House this para- 

phrase of President Wilson’s official instructions of October 29: I 
consider that we ought to use all our influence to conclude an armistice 
which will prevent Germany from recommencing hostilities, but, apart 
from this, the stipulations should be as moderate and reasonable as 
possible. I have for some time had the conviction that a too great 
severity on the part of the Allies will render the conclusion of a real 
peace extremely difficult, if not impossible. . . . It is better to foresee 
the future than to lay claim to immediate successes. (Translated from 
the French text.) 
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reasoning of the Marshal. He had wanted to discuss the pro. 
gramme of the commander of the Allied armies at length, 
so that if the conditions of the armistice were rejected by 
the Germans as too severe, English soldiers would know that 
their Government had considered the question from all sides, 
During the afternoon sitting at the Trianon Palace, the text 
of the Marshal’s conditions was read officially for the first 
time, and the military conditions, accepted as a whole, under. 
went some additions and modifications. Clemenceau insisted 
strongly on the necessity of putting into the convention a 
clause aiming at reparation for the damages caused by the 
war. Lloyd George and House feared that this addition might 
delay the conclusion of the armistice. But the President of 
the Council, supported by the Belgian, Italian, and Serbian 
ministers, returned vigorously to the charge. Marshal Foch 
was directed, on the other hand, to submit to two Govern- 
ments on the second day a proposal as to the German armies 
on the Eastern front opposed to Russia and Roumania. 


On November 2nd, in the forenoon, the heads of the Allied 
Governments directed Marshal Foch to call together without 
delay the military commanders in order to put on foot a plan 
of action against Southern Germany across Austrian territory. 
In the full session at Versailles the question of reparations 
was returned to, and the decision was then taken to add the 
financial clauses to the text of the convention. A period of 
seventy-two hours was fixed within which the Germans were 
to reply. Conditions relating to the German forces in Russia 
and Roumania, as well as those operating in Africa were 
settled. On the 2nd and 3rd the Marshal studied a plan of 
operations through Austria, at first with the commander-in- 
chief, then with the military representatives at Versailles 
and Sir Henry Wilson, Chief of the Imperial British Staff. 


On November 4th, at the private morning meeting at 
Colonel House’s a discussion took place on the naval 
clauses. Marshal Foch, who had asked Clemenceau that 
he should be heard on this subject, was summoned there. 
Faithful to the opinion he had already expressed on several 
occasions upon the useless severity of certain of them, he was 
opposed to the internment of German surface ships. The 
submarines alone had proved themselves formidable, and one 
ran the risk of preventing the conclusion of an armistice for 
the satisfaction of interning vessels that had remained inactive 
in their ports. The English Prime Minister upheld and main- 
tained the English naval conditions. Finally, Clemenceau 
proposed that if Germany did not agree to accept them, the 
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Governments should meet again to examine the question anew. 
The Marshal agreed to this. In the afternoon at Versailles 
the full text of the armistice convention with Germany was 
discussed at a second reading, and finally settled by the 
Supreme War Council. 

As has been seen, and this is why we thought it necessary 
to enter into detail regarding these discussions, the Supreme 
Council added conditions of a financial order and clauses 
relating to the Eastern and African fronts to the proposals 
of Marshal Foch. As to the military conditions relating to 
the Western front, these remained in their main features 
consistent with those proposals. They, nevertheless, under- 
went some modifications and additions which ought to be 
pointed out : the time for repatriating the inhabitants of the 
invaded territories was fixed ; the material to be delivered 
was increased by 2,000 aeroplanes and 10,000 military lorries ; 
the neutral zone of forty kilometres on the right bank of the 
Rhine was reduced to thirty from Mannheim to the Swiss 
frontier ; the liberation of prisoners was enjoined in the 
shortest time and without reciprocity ; the blockade was 
maintained for an unlimited period. 

The conditions of the armistice were, therefore, examined 
and deliberated upon by the Governments for no less than 
nine days, which led them to modify some and to add others. 
It was for them, if they had thought it advisable, to bear in 
mind the opinion of General Bliss as to the military conditions, 
and the important suggestions of Marshal Foch as to those 
clauses with political or economic consequences. They 
adopted as a whole the military measures proposed by the 
Marshal because they were unable to find more effectual ones. 
Therefore, in the same way as they had decided that it was 
desirable to grant an armistice, the Governments took 
responsibility for its stipulations. 


THE FourRTEEN PoInts 

Thus, as we have said, the discussions over the principles 
which President Wilson had laid down for the foundations of 
peace went on side by side with those we are about to explain 
concerning the armistice. We have a feeling that the im- 
portance of this question has been but imperfectly understood 
by the French public. Our American friends think otherwise. 

Fully to understand the weight which they give it, one 
must go back to President Wilson’s declaration of September, 
1918. In preceding months differences of view had shown 
themselves between the Governments of the Entente and 
that of the United States as to the economic policy to be 
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followed towards Germany after the war. So on September 
3rd House, considering that the time had come for getti 
from the Allies a firm and official approval of Wilsonian 
principles, invited the President to “think out a plan by 
which the Entente would be forced to play our game in the 
realisation of the objects which we uphold.” Some weeks 
later, on September 27th, Wilson delivered a speech in the 
Metropolitan Opera House at New York stating precisely 
“the conception which the American Government had of 
its duty on the question of peace.” An equal treatment 
would be applied to the different peoples ; no national interest 
would find a place there if it was not in harmony with the 
interests of all; no leagues or pacts of any kind outside the 
vast family of the League of Nations; no more egoistical, 
economic combinations or resort to any form of boycott; 
all treaties and conventions would be completely brought to 
the knowledge of the whole world. These “ five points” 
were to be added to the fourteen already known in order to 
strengthen them. 


The German request to President Wilson to undertake 
the cause of peace on the basis of the presidential programme 
of January 8th, and his later declarations, arrived eight days 
after this speech. Thus—one cannot insist on it too strongly 
—when they had ordered their commanders-in-chief to study 
and submit to them conditions of an armistice, the Allied 
Governments were not only tied down by the same as regards 
the United States, but had entered into an equivalent promise 
as regards Germany. “ Considering the correspondence ex- 
changed between President Wilson and the Government of 
Berlin on the one hand, and President Wilson and the Allies 
on the other, Germany had made certain of some rights,” 
remarks House. He also observes that the Allies had the 
greater difficulty in rallying to the fourteen points because by 
doing so it was obvious that they would be compelled to be 
disloyal to certain clauses of the treaties made between them 
before the entry of the United States into the war. ‘“ How 
could the Allies be convinced,”’ he adds, “‘ that these must be 
discarded at the order of an idealist living afar off ? ” 


Thus, Wilson’s representative did not conceal from himself 
any of the difficulties which he had to overcome in order to get 
from the Allies “a frank acceptance” of the Wilsonian 
principles. This was in his eyes the essential part of his 
mission. He was a careful observer during the discussions 
about the military and naval clauses of the armistice, but he 
waited his time for the fight that he foresaw upon the fourteen 
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points. This fight appeared the more delicate because an 
important fraction of American opinion was sharply opposed 
to this programme.* 

Thus Colonel House was armed for the conflict. He had 
drawn up a commentary as soon as he arrived in Paris on 
the fourteen points of which “‘ even the vagueness made an 
admirable instrument of propaganda, but of little use to 
serve as a concise programme of peace.”’ He had got President 
Wilson to approve this commentary, a veritable work of 
exegesis. Then he was ready for discussion. ‘“ It has some- 
times been pretended,” he wrote, “ that some of the fourteen 
points were expressed in such vague and general terms that 
in reality they meant nothing. No such assertion is justified. 
Before the preparation for the armistice each point was, in 
fact, explained and the interpretations filled many type- 
written pages. They were cabled to the President to submit 
them for his approval. From that time Clemenceau, Orlando 
and Lloyd George would have been hard put to it to maintain 
that they did not understand the real meaning of each of the 
points. While the text of the armistice was being prepared 
at Paris, the memoranda containing these commentaries were 
always to be found on the table where work was being done. 
On many occasions my colleagues asked me for enlightenment 
on such and such a point which I gave after reference to the 
approved interpretation.” + 

The discussions over the fourteen points were carried on 
concurrently with those about the clauses of the armistice. 
Like the latter, they took up part of the private morning 
meetings and the plenary sessions in the afternoons. Lloyd 
George declared that he could not accept certain points, and 
Clemenceau announced that he was indisposed to be blindly 
pledged, either for himself or for France. The English Prime 
Minister turned towards Colonel House : ‘“‘ What do you think 
about it ? Do you consider that in agreeing to an armistice 
we are accepting ipso facto the President’s conditions ? ” 
“Such is my opinion,” thought Wilson’s representative. 

* It is from The Intimate Papers of Colonel House that we take the 
opinion of ex-President Roosevelt: ‘‘Our Allies, like our enemies and 
Mr. Wilson himself, ought to understand that President Wilson has 
no authority to speak at this time in the name of the American people. 
Mr. Wilson and his fourteen complementary points and all his speeches 
at random must not in the least be accepted as expressing the inten- 
tions of the American people. . . . So let the Allies impose their will 
on the nations responsible for the hideous carnage which has almost 
ruined the world.” (Translated from the French text.) 

** + Journal of Colonel House, January 31st, 1920. The translation is 
from the French text. 
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Clemenceau then asked for the fourteen points to be read, 
and the discussion began. 


The points concerning secret negotiations, the freedom 
of the seas, financial and economic questions, the frontiers 
of Italy, raised such serious difficulties that the Allies had 
considered sending a memorandum of their observations to 
Washington, and Colonel House had threatened them with 
the breaking off of negotiations. He relates having said to 
Clemenceau that ‘“‘ should the Allied Governments think it 
their duty to address a collective reply to the President 
containing a large number of objections to his programme, he 
would probably consider himself bound to go before Congress 
to make it known what France, Italy and Great Britain had 
fought for. He would leave it to Congress to decide if the 
United States ought to continue fighting only for the exclusive 
success of Allied ambitions. He adds that this prospect made 
Clemenceau give up the idea of presenting a French memor- 
andum. Colonel House never changed his attitude in the 
course of the discussions. Let us continue to cite the American 
text. ‘If the Allies had persisted in refusing to accept the 
fourteen points upon which Germany had based her request 
for an armistice, the consequences of this uncompromising 
attitude were only too certain. Negotiations with Germany 
would have been broken off, and President Wilson would have 
had no alternative but to announce the Allies’ refusal to the 
enemy. It would then have remained to be seen if America 
would not have negotiated directly with Germany and 
Austria. ‘‘ That would have been equivalent to a separate 
peace,” said Clemenceau, “‘ between the United States and 
the Central Powers.” “‘ That may be,” replied House. “ My 
declaration,” the Colonel telegraphed to the President, “* had 
a great effect on those present at the Conference.”* There is, 
therefore, no exaggeration in dwelling on the gravity of this 
discussion, prolonged till November 4th, that is, till the last 
moment, which was even entangled with the conclusion of the 
armistice, because the acceptance of the Wilsonian principles 
remained a condition precedent. 

Let us now get down to the gist of the dispute. We have 
said that the most debatable points were open diplomacy, 
the freedom of the seas, reparations and war indemnities, the 
frontiers of Italy, and the League of Nations, that is points 
one, two, three, nine and fourteen. A very strained contro- 
versy in which it seemed that the skill of the American 


* Intimate Papers, Vol. IV, page 180 (translated from the French 
text). 
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negotiator leaned for support by turns upon those Govern- 
ments who were indifferent to the consequences of the point 
in dispute, and thus overcame the one or the others who 
stated that they were unable to agree to them without formal 
reserves. In this way Colonel House succeeded in getting 
acceptance without restrictions on all the fourteen, with the 
exception of points two and three. The conclusion of these 
discussions was put on record in a very short Allied memoran- 
dum. This document was approved by the Supreme Council 
at the same time as the text of the armistice convention in 
the plenary session of November 4th. It was immediately 
cabled to Washington. The Allied Governments declared 
that they had examined with care the correspondence ex- 
changed between President Wilson and the German Govern- 
ment, and were prepared to make peace with that Government 
on the American terms. They only reserved the right of 
discussing openly at the Conference the point as to the liberty 
of the seas and they specified the meaning to be given to the 
restoration of the invaded territories. 

Apart from these two reservations, “it was a definite 
acceptance of Wilson’s fourteen points.”* “I am content,” 
wrote House in his journal of November 4th, “‘as to the 
reservations which have been formulated, they accentuate 
the acceptance of the fourteen points. If Ministers had shown 
no divergence of opinion, but had allowed the armistice to be 
concluded without making protests, they would have been in 
a better position at the Peace Conference to raise objections 
to the fourteen points.” 

In the number of points on which we can find no trace of 
a discussion, and in any case no reservation in this memo- 
randum, was the eighth, concerning the frontiers of France. 
We recall to mind the text: ‘“ French territory must be 
completely liberated and the front invaded must be restored. 
The wrong done to France in 1871 concerning Alsace-Lorraine 
—a wrong which has endangered the peace of the world for 
fifty years—must be righted so that peace may be again 
assured in the interests of all.” 

Here is the official commentary of Colonel House on this 
point, “‘ As regards the restoration of French territory, it 
should very rightly be borne in mind that the invasion of the 
north of France was the immediate consequence of the 
illegal act committed towards Belgium, was in itself a viola- 
tion of international law, and that great care should be taken 
to keep the case of Belgium in essence symbolic outside the 


* A History of the Peace Conference. Temperley. Vol. I, p. 382. 
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scope of the discussion. Thus, Belgium would have the right 
—as is said above—to demand repayment, not only of the 
devastation committed by the invader, but also of her war 
expenditure. France, on the contrary, it seems, can onl 
demand payment for the injury done to the departments of 
the north-east.”’* 

“ The position of Alsace Lorraine has been settled by the 
official declaration published some days ago. These provinces 
in their entirety must be handed over to French sovereignty, 

** Attention has been called to the strong volume of French 
public opinion shown in favour of the return to the frontiers 
of 1814, rather than those of 1871. The territory demanded 
also comprises the valley of the Sarre with its coalfields. No 
right founded upon a question of nationality can be set up, 
the argument in support of such a suggestion is that France 
might accept the zone of the Sarre instead of an indemnity, 
This solution would be a complete violation of the President’s 
proposal.” 

Thus, by virtue of the differentiation made between 
Belgium’s right to reparations and that of France, to the 
detriment of the latter, she was threatened with having her 
demand for reimbursement of the cost of the war non-suited. 
And a still more serious matter, the return to the frontier of 
1814 and the abandonment of the prejudicial frontier line, 
the result of the defeats of 1815, which the greater part of the 
French people considered as the just reward of their victory, 
were set aside, and considered as “‘ a complete violation ” of 
President Wilson’s principles. The capital importance, there- 
fore, of the acceptance of the fourteen points, cannot be 
denied as regards French interests. This preliminary accep- 
tance before the conclusion of an armistice well-nigh made 
their adoption a condition of the armistice, and consequently, 
apart from its stipulations, of the real preliminaries of peace. 

Once the Allied memorandum of November 4th was sent 
to President Wilson, the last difficulties were smoothed out. 
House was able to accept in his name the conditions of the 
armistice without fearing, as he had at one time, that should 
the surrender of the enemy be made without the formal 
acceptance of the fourteen points having been secured, it 
would become impossible “‘ to prevent the Allies from making 
the peace which they wanted.”+ This “triumph of the 
fourteen points,” as the American author calls it, was 
considered in official circles on the other side of the Atlantic 
as an exceptional diplomatic success. “‘ I am proud of the 

* Translated from the French text. t loc. cit., p. 180. 
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way in which we handle the situation,” Wilson had written to 
his confidant, who had cabled him on November 5th; “I 
consider we have won a diplomatic victory in getting the 
Allies to accept the principles laid down in your speech of 
January 8th, and in your subsequent addresses. This result 
was secured despite the doings of a hostile and influential 
group in the United States, and the underhand opposition of 
the governmental world of the Entente, who express no 
sympathy for our views.” 


On the French side the reception was also spirited. House 
reproduces the letter which he received from Clemenceau on 
November 11th. “In this solemn hour when great events 
are taking place in which your noble country and worthy 
Chief have played so fine a part, I cannot restrain my wish 
to open my arms and press you to my heart.” . . . . Presi- 
dent Wilson had every right to proclaim in the speech he made 
to Congress on December 2nd, before his departure for France, 
that the Allies had accepted the conditions expounded on 
January 8th, 1918, and already agreed to by the Central 
Empires as the basis of the future peace treaty. Speaking 
to the soldiers of the United States who had fought for this 
ideal, he declared that he had done “ everything possible so 
that no erroneous interpretation could misconstrue them.” 


The sending to President Wilson by the Supreme Council 
of the conditions of the armistice and of its memorandum as 
to the fourteen points, put an end to the discussions between 
the Allied and Associated Governments. A new phase of 
negotiations, the last and the shortest, opened between them 
and Germany. 


NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN THE ALLIES AND GERMANY 


President Wilson on November 5th resumed the conversa- 
tion with Germany, which was interrupted on October 23rd, 
to allow the Allies to agree among themselves. The note 
which he then addressed to the German Government recalls 
almost literally the terms of that of October 23rd, as to what 
general conditions were the basis of an armistice within 
which the working out of its stipulation was to be discussed. 
It communicated to Germany the memorandum of the Allied 
Governments. Lansing transmitted this note to Germany, 
informing her that ‘“‘ Marshal Foch has been authorised by 
the Government of the United States and the Allied Govern- 
ments to receive the duly accredited representatives of the 
German Government and to communicate to them the 
conditions of an armistice.” From that time it was the turn 
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of Marshal Foch to speak, with whom the Allied Governments 
had decided to associate for the negotiations Admiral Sir 
Rosslyn Wemyss, the First Lord of the Admiralty. 


Disliking pomp and vainglory, and wishing to spare the 
German delegates from humiliation or insult, still more 
anxious to escape the curiosity and indiscretions of all sort 
to be feared in such circumstances, the Marshal chose a place 
for convening the representatives of the enemy far from all 
human habitation. He ordered the secret to be strictly kept, 
except from the President of the Council and General Pétain, 
On November 6th he made known to the German High Com. 
mand by what route and under what conditions the delegates 
would have to arrive at the French lines. This route crossed 
the front of General Debeney’s army and he sent him his 
instructions for the reception of the delegates. He instructed 
the other armies to be on their guard against a possible 
attempt to stop hostilities prematurely. On November 7th, 
at 5 p.m., he left his headquarters at Senlis, by his train, 
with his Major-General and a very few officers. He had there 
conferred with Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss, who was himself 
accompanied by three officers of the British Navy, at the 
head of whom was Rear-Admiral Hope. The special train 
bringing the German delegation on November 8th began at 
seven a.m. to follow one of the lines in the field of fire in the 
forest of Rethondes, a field of which the Marshal’s train had 
occupied another line since the previous evening. The choice 
of the German Government fultilled the desire expressed by 
Wilson in his reply of October 23rd not to treat with “ the 
military masters and autocratic monarchs of Germany.” 
Their credentials, signed by the Chancellor, Prince Max of 
Baden, were in order. They listened to the reading of the 
conditions to be imposed. The Marshal reminded them that 
they had only seventy-two hours to get them approved at 
Berlin, and to sign the text of the convention. He refused 
to consider any interruption of hostilities before signature. 
He invited them to apply for any elucidation necessary to his 
Major-General or to Admiral Hope, according to whether 
military and diplomatic or naval matters were in question. 
The Marshal had no other direct interview with them until 
the final sitting of November 11th. In the interval he 
betook himself to Senlis on November 9th to receive the 
President of the Council, whom he put in touch with their 
first meeting ; he received him the next day in the train of 
General Pétain. 


At the end of the afternoon of the 10th the Marshal 
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reminded the Germans that only a few hours remained at 
their disposal. In the evening they let him know that they 
were certain to receive the authorisation to sign the armistice 
convention within a stated time. The Marshal stayed up all 
night in order to open the final conference as soon as this 
authorisation should have arrived, so as not to prolong, 
even for a few hours, the shedding of blood. The conference 
opened at 2.15 a.m., and ended at 5.10 a.m., after a final 
reading and translation of the text clause by clause. That 
was when the two copies of the convention were signed, one 
for each party. Hostilities were to cease six hours after 
signature, this time was officially taken as 5 a.m. The 
Marshal immediately sent the order to all the Allied armies, 
which put an end on November 11th at 11 a.m. to the greatest 
and most cruel of all wars. Then he went off to Paris to hand 
the original text of the armistice convention to the President 
of the Council. 


* On December Ist,’ we read in the Marshal’s memoirs, 
“the Allied armies entered Germany. They reached the 
Rhine on the 9th, and by December 17th the bridgeheads 
were completely occupied. From this date the armies of the 
Entente kept guard on the Rhine. Henceforth they saw a 
conquered Germany at their feet, they had only to move to 
prevent her holding up her head if she took the fancy to do 
so. From then the Allied Governments could dictate to the 
Central Empires the peace they thought fitting to impose. 
The armies had finished their work. . . . 


It is time to sum up and conclude. 


The Germans had addressed their request for an armistice, 
not to all the Allied Governments, but directly and personally 
to President Wilson by proclaiming their adhesion to his 
peace programme, the fourteen points. President Wilson 
transmitted this request to the Allies, making their decision 
as to the desirability of an armistice depend on their accep- 
tance of this same programme. The Allied Governments, 
in order to reach an agreement with the President of the 
United States, were bound to accept in consequence the 
German request for an armistice by previously accepting the 
real preliminaries of peace. As the German Government had 
on its side accepted these principles from the beginning, the 
Allies likewise found themselves pledged along with it. 
Because the Allies were outsiders as regards the elaboration 
of the fourteen points, a certain number of these points were 
found to be contrary to the conventions concluded between 
them before the entry of the United States into the war. 
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It followed from these differences that the acceptance by the 
Allies of the Wilsonian peace programme might have graye 
consequences. It certainly had. For if the Treaty of Versailles 
was not a strict application of these principles, at least it was 
strongly marked with their impress. We, in supporting the 
spirit in which it was drawn up, do not believe French wisdom 
and the diplomatic traditions of our country capable of 
having inspired the idea of constructing a treaty as if it were 
a code of morals. To make it rest in its entirety on a pro. 
clamation that one of the belligerents was responsible, proved 
though it was, gave it an initial weakness; to justify its 
violations it is in truth sufficient to deny this responsibility, 
To include in it the Covenant of the League of Nations risked 
causing opinions to rest upon an institution (without any 
experience of its qualities) intended to safeguard peace, and 
so to neglect more individual, more direct, and truly effective 
measures of security. These are the causes of the weakness 
of a psychological kind which has largely contributed to the 
ruin of the Treaty of Versailles and to the trouble in which 
Europe struggles to-day. 


Their decision having been once taken upon these two 
points, the adhesion to President Wilson’s peace programme 
and the acceptance in principle of an armistice, the Govern. 
ments consulted the heads of their armies as to the military 
clauses to be included in it. They asked them to make 
proposals on matters which they reserved to themselves, and 
widely exercised their right of control and of final approval. 
When it was a question of the desirability or of the conditions 
of an armistice, the decision rested and had to rest with the 
Governments alone. 


As to Marshal Foch, he exceeded his military responsi- 
bilities in making known to M. Clemenceau of his own motion 
his opinion in writing as to the minimum conditions to be 
imposed as soon as the question of an armistice arose. 
He claimed for the generals in command of armies in the 
face of the enemy the privilege of being the only military 
councillors of their Governments. After having consulted 
the Commanders-in-Chief, he was anxious to specify the 
personal character of the proposals that he submitted to the 
Governments. It did not rest with him that conditions of 
profitable import of a territorial or economic kind did not find 
a place in the armistice convention. When a question was 
put to him—we have shown in circumstances which were at 
least peculiar—as to the desirability of an armistice, he 
answered spontaneously with his habitual justice and firmness 
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of view. He never went back on that statement. He showed 
himself on these occasions—-and he could not be otherwise— 
the Chief whose knowledge, judgment, and character assured 
him everywhere and always an indisputable authority. 

Marshal Foch never ceased to assert that the armistice 
came at its appointed time, and that it completely attained 
its object. He said that once the Allies were in possession 
of the Rhine and its approaches, Germany would be at their 
mercy. The successive renewals of the armistice, concluded 
at Tréves on December 18th, 1918, January 16th and February 
17th, 1919, required supplementary concessions from Ger- 
many ; the right to occupy as a new guarantee the neutral 
zone of the right bank of the Rhine from the north of Cologne 
to the Dutch frontier, as well as a new bridgehead before 
Strasburg ; the delivery of agricultural machines and instru- 
ments ; that of Germany’s commercial fleet ; the restitution 
of the industrial material taken away from invaded territories ; 
the stopping of offensive operations against the Poles. 

A special convention allowed General Haller’s army, a 
Polish army organised in France several divisions strong, to 
be conveyed to Poland across Germany, and their passage 
took place without incident. Lastly, thanks to the armistice, 
the Germans signed at Versailles the Peace Treaty which 
the Allies thought fit to impose on them. The armistice of 
November 11th had, therefore, wholly fulfilled its object. 
It is with good reason that France, and like her a number of 
other nations, Allies in the Great War, have made the anni- 
versary of this day a national holiday, and that at the eleventh 
hour of the eleventh day of the eleventh month of each year 
all the peoples of these countries come together with legitimate 
feelings of pride and gratitude. 

If the clauses of the armistice convention gave, to use 
President Wilson’s expression, ‘“‘ unlimited power” to the 
Governments, it was otherwise so far as the European Allies 
were concerned, owing to their previous acceptance of the 
fourteen points. We mention this without criticism, a coalition 
war has its conditions. But when Marshal Foch, by the seizure 
of the Rhine and its approaches, had made the Allied Govern- 
ments all-powerful, nothing could have led him to suppose 
that they had themselves restricted the scope of possible 
fulfilment. 

He was not less loyal to his long-matured conviction 
about the question of the Rhine. From 1914, when the rush 
of the enemy on the Marne and the Yser had been broken, 
and when for him final victory was a certainty, the possession 
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of the Rhine was, in his eyes, the only valid sanction of this 
victory. When the hour of reckoning came, he saw in the 
Rhine, to the further side of which the Reich should be fj 
back, the only solid guarantee of French security. The 
longer the war lasted, the more deep-rooted this certainty 
became. That was why from October 8th, 1918, he had no 
hesitation in making it the dominant condition of the armis. 
tice. And he got this satisfaction. Some months later, when 
he understood that the peace negotiations were tendin 
towards solutions, which he deemed illusory, that the sub. 
stance was being given up for the shadow, he again began a 
fight for the Rhine. He carried it on without complaisance, 
always respectful towards public authority, but without 
giving up any of his convictions, and without neglecting any 
of the resources which his position as the great French Chief 
and Commander of the Allied Armies rightly gave him. He 
suffered cruelly because—despite victory—he felt thenceforth 
that the realisation of his life’s dream was endangered— 
happiness and safety restored to France. 


GENERAL WEYGAND. 
(Translated by David Freeman.) 


(CONCLUDED.) 
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U.K. OIL AND ORE SUPPLIES 


Aut available factors indicate that the next war will be of a 
totalitarian character, in other words, “‘ civil and compulsory.” 
With the advent of aviation, progress in mechanisation and 
increased use of automatic weapons in post-war years, the 
utter dependence of modern fighting forces on industry is 
evident for all to see. Metals count as much as man power 
and mobility comes before mass. Under these conditions 
success will surely crown the efforts of those with the best 
industrial mobilisation of their resources, in particular en- 
gineering, metal and chemical trades. This in turn envisages 
an assured and plentiful supply of industrial raw materials. 
And the problem of raw material supplies is a matter of life 
and death to this country. Great Britain would be indus- 
trially sterile and militarily impotent without an uninter- 
rupted supply of a long list of strategic raw materials. 

This country’s war-time strategy must obviously be based 
on the maintenance of a fleet of sufficient strength to ensure 
effective command of the seas, supplemented by storage of 
essential commodities in adequate amounts to carry it through 
the early phases of a protracted struggle. Under siege or 
semi-siege conditions no form of agricultural organisation, 
however thoroughgoing, could save the nation. Beef cattle 
would go first, next poultry and pigs, excepting such as could 
get a living by scavenging, then many sheep and cows last. 
Great Britain now has four million more people to feed than 
during the last war and to the submarine menace has been 
added that of the aeroplane. Moreover, the average haul of 
U.K. grain imports in 1913 was under 5,000 miles, whereas 
to-day it is some 6,000 miles ; the average haul of sugar in 
pre-war times was 2,000 miles, at present it is nearly 6,000 
miles. Thanks to the able and persistent advocacy of Sir 
Arthur Salter and other members of the House of Commons, 
the Government have in storage a measure of food grains, 
edible fat and sugar. Are the authorities equally alive to 
the needs of industry which, no less than agriculture, 
sustains this country ? 

Great Britain’s needs include petroleum and products, 
iron ores to supplement domestic production of low-grade 
ores, the whole range of fero-alloy minerals, substantial ton- 
nages of base metals like copper, lead, spelter and tin ; light 
metals, i.e., aluminium and magnesium and mercury, anti- 
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mony, sulphur, phosphate and potash for the armaments, 
explosives, fertiliser and chemical industries. Though the 
British Empire enjoys a large measure of independence jpn 
the matter of mineral endowment, it relies almost entirely 
on foreign countries for petroleum, mercury, antimony, 
pyrites, molybdenum, potash and sulphur and in part for 
bauxite (the ore of aluminium), iron ore, magnesite, 
phosphates, tungsten, and copper. It is worth emphasising 
that alloy steels make up about 4 by weight of the steel used 
in each motor vehicle, whilst the balance is plain carbon or 
silico-manganese range. They comprise 42 to 48 per cent. of 
the weight of aero-engines, the balance is this case bei 
aluminium and magnesium alloys. The latter light alloys 
have opened out new possibilities to constructors, since they 
could be welded easily and are not corroded by sea-water, 
thanks to the great homogeneity of their structure and to 
the complete absence of copper. ‘‘ Elektron,” the mag. 
nesium-rich alloy, forms the core of incendiary bombs. 

During the current century petroleum has wrought a 
revolution as momentous as and only more ominous to Great 
Britain than coal did during the preceding century. Mineral 
oil or substitute liquid fuels are used for the propulsion of 
over half the world’s shipping, of some 43 million road vehicles, 
and the whole of the aviation services. Oil has displaced coal 
for the fuelling of warships and ocean liners, and is competing 
with coke and anthracite for central heating. Lubricants of 
every description are largely derived from petroleum. Nature 
has been niggardly in the extreme in endowing the Empire 
with adequate deposits of petroleum pools. Hopes of locating 
paying oil fields in Great Britain are fast receding. It is 
true oil has been struck at Dalkeith, in Scotland, but its 
commercial potentialities await confirmation. Oil supplies 
in war-time form obviously the most vulnerable spot in Great 
Britain’s defence strategy and her position, in this respect, 
is worse off than even that of Germany as the subjoined data 
demonstrates convincingly :— 


Liquip Fur. Position, 1937. 


Petroleum consumption United Kingdom. Germany. 
(metric tons) 10,500,000 5,700,000 
Motor fuel ... 4,840,000 2,640,000 
Crude oil production 454,000 
Benzene production ‘. 230,000 430,000 
Oil from coal, “ L.T.C.,” ete. 
(metric tons) 120,000 800,000 
Shale spirit 26,000 
Alcohol for admixture with petrol 
(metric tons) 16,000 210,000 
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Liquip Fur. Posrrion, 1937.—Continued. 


Total substitute motor fuels United Kingdom. Germany. 
(metric tons) 392,000 1,440,000 
Self-sufficiency in petrol ... om 8.1% 54.5% 
Petrol, price per gallon ... ads Is. 7d. 2s. 10d. to 3s.2d. 
No. of cars eee ene ood 2,411,300 1,445,000 


Imports of petroleum and products into the United 
Kingdom during 1937 came from Venezuela and Dutch West 
Indies (4 million tons), Iran (2.2 million tons), U.S.A. (1.4 
million tons), Empire countries (0.58 million tons), Mexico 
(0.58 million tons), Roumania (0.5 million tons), Iraq (0.5 
million tons), Peru and Russia. With the rise of Iran and 
Iraq as oil producers over two-fifths of the U.K. supplies 

through the Mediterranean and, under emergencies, 
they could be diverted via the Cape. Also, petroleum 
production from Venezuela, the world’s leading oil exporter, 
Canada, Trinidad and British Borneo is capable of increase 
at short notice. Tankers with a deadweight capacity of 
4,330,000 tons fly the British flag, which, allowing for losses 
arising from enemy action and longer hauls due to diversion 
of routes, are capable of landing some 15 million tons of oil on 
the British soil. 

Save in actual warfare even highly mechanised armies and 
oil-burning navies require only a small fraction of the oil 
consumed by commercial and private cars. Notwithstanding 
the Far Eastern conflict and the Spanish Civil War, military 
consumption of mineral oil in 1937 amounted only to 3.2 per 
cent. of the total world absorption. In a major war in which 
first-class European Powers are involved oil consumption is 
estimated to reach 24 to 3 times the quantity normally needed 
in peace-time. The petroleum policy of the British Govern- 
ment is a compromise between the Treasury needing revenue, 
the depressed areas wanting employment and the country 
clamouring for security. Early in 1938 Sir Thomas Inskip 
declared that the authorities have schemes in hand for the 
maintenance of oil supplies including measures for conserving 
its use in emergency and providing alternative methods of 
propulsion. Two measures appear imperative to assure oil 
supplies in war. Storage of petroleum stocks on the British 
soil adequate to last for at least a year is the cheapest form 
of insurance against war contingencies. The cost of storing 
that amount in “sunken” reservoirs, exposed to smaller 
risks from fire and less vulnerable to air attack is reckoned 
to amount to £50 to £55 millions. An intelligently-planned 
country-wide campaign is needed to encourage the use of 
producer gas-driven vehicles, the electric battery storage 
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vehicle, the trolley-bus, dual firing for the Navy and me. 
chanical stokers and water boilers for the Mercantile Marina 
A beginning must be made to put an end to the barbaroy 
practice of burning raw coal. If the whole of the domegti, 
demand for 35 million tons of coal. were met by the semi-coke 
produced by low-temperature carbonisation there woul 
result a 12 million ton increase in the national output of cog] 
per year ; the production annually of the following alternatiye 
products, i.e., either two million tons of tar oil for fuel pu. 
poses or 1} million tons of Diesel engine oil or 358 million 
gallons of petrol; output of 100 million gallons of petro 
by stripping or scrubbing the gas; increase in the employ. 
ment of from 35,000 to 40,000 miners and increased employ. 
ment at low-temperature carbonisation works. 


There is another side to the picture of the reduction in 
number of horses arising from the substitution of petro 
engine for the horse lorry and cab in the city streets, tracton 
on the country farms and the mechanisation of the army, 
resulting in increased consumption of imported petroleum, 
It has released some 2.5 million acres of land previously 
devoted to growing horse feed. In war-time, assuming a 
work-horse requires 30,000 to 40,000 calories a day (a man 
needs only 2,800 calories), an increase of 400,000 horses would 
require rations equivalent to those of over four million human 
beings. Besides, many of the mechanical vehicles could be 
run on materials other than petrol in an emergency. 


It is a geological misfortune that the bulk of the by no 
means ungenerous reserves of U.K. iron ores carry only 30 
per cent. of the element. And lack of prevision on the part 
of British industrialists is responsible for the belated ex- 
ploitation of the phosphoric Jurassic ores which are in many 
instances self-fluxing. In 1913 Great Britain produced 16 
million tons of iron ore and imported seven million tons, of 
which 4.7 million tons came from Spain. Last year the 
domestic output of iron ores totalled 14 million tons and 
imports 7 million, of which only a million tons were Spanish 
ores. Sweden, North African countries and Sierra Leone 
are already exporting substantial tonnages of ore to this 
country ; while Newfoundland and Brazil are of potential 
importance as suppliers of iron ore to Great Britain. Since 
fifth of the total domestic steel production is needed by the 
armaments industry and for the erection of aerodromes, 
docks, air-raid shelters and new factories and workshops, and 
as this country relies on foreign and distant sources for 4 
third of her iron ore requirements, the scheme for main- 
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taining ‘‘ an ever-normal pig-iron warehouse ” on the British 
soil put forward by Sir W. Benton Jones merits serious 
consideration. 

The U.K. supplies of manganese ore come from India, 
the Gold Coast and Russia; chromite from Greece, Southern 
Rhodesia, Turkey and India; nickel from Canada and 
Norway; tungsten from Burma, China and Portugal and 
molybdenum from Norway. Charcoal smelted pig-iron of 

t purity vital for munition manufactures reaches this 
country from Sweden and electro-ferro and calcium carbide 
arrive from Norway and Sweden. Mercury must come from 
Spain and Italy ; antimony largely from China; mica from 
India, Canada and Madagascar ; phosphate rock from North 
Africa and the U.S.A.; pyrites from the Iberian peninsula, 
Norway and Cyprus; sulphur from the United States, Italy 
and Spain and asbestos from Africa, Canada and Russia. 

Great Britain has ran through her inheritance of high- 
grade copper ores; her Cornish tin mines carrying small 
tonnages of tungsten ore, the Halkyn mines yielding lead- 
zinc ores and Mill Close mines lead ores, furnish only a fraction 
of the base metal requirements; while she is virtually de- 
pendent for bauxite on France, Italy and British Guiana. 
The British base-metal situation, compared with that of 
Greater Germany, excluding portions of Czechoslovakia 
now under the Third Reich, is brought out by the following 
figures 

Base Position, 1937, 
(in Metric Tons). 


United Kingdom. Greater Germany. 

Mine Consumpton Degreeof Mine Consumpton Degree of 
Output self- output self- 

sufficiency sufficiency 
Copper —_ 308,800 0 32,800 247,600 11.9 
Tin 2,000 26,200 7.6 _ 17,500 0 
Lead 26,800 346,900 7.7 79,900 231,400 34.5 
Zine ... 8,000 230,000 3.5 188,000 236,600 79.4 


Aluminium 19,400* 49,000 39.6  131,600* 132,900 99.0 
* Smelter production. 


Base metal mining in Great Britain is in a bad way to- 
day. The Departmental Committee which investigated the 
British non-ferrous mining industry in 1919-20 suggested 
that the Government should take steps to secure powers 
analogous to those in force in the Dominions to extend 
financial assistance on the advice of the Mines Department to 
domestic mining companies to enable them to tide over their 
temporary difficulties and to undertake exploration and 
development work on an appreciable scale. An excellent 
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suggestion this but, like many another, it has been consigneg 
to the limbo of forgotten things. Since we are living jy 
critical times, when State-subsidies to work marginal and loy. 
grade mineral properties are all the rage in Continenta| 
countries and competent British economic and mining 
geologists consider that there are great possibilities of dis. 
covering reserves of base metal ores capable of commercia] 
exploitation on a large scale with modern tools, some forn 
of assistance, technical or monetary, to metal mining at 
home is called for. It is well to remember that certaiy 
limited areas of the British Isles have in the past yielded 
base metals valued at about £300 million. 

Coming to the chemical industry, which has of late been 
seconding Nature and enabling her to be both more abundant 
and diversified in her gifts to mankind and helping to conserve 
the irreplaceable natural resources of the world to comi 
generations, Great Britain lacks natural deposits of the four 
essential elements for plant nutrition, nitrogen, potash, 
phosphorus and sulphur. The British chemical industry is, 
however, capable of producing nitrogenous fertilisers, ¢s. 
pecially ammonium sulphate, and there is a large output of 
basic slag sufficient to satisfy domestic demands. Sub. 
stantial tonnages of chemical manures in the form of rock 
phosphates for direct use and for further treatment in super. 
phosphate works, potassium chloride and sulphate and Chile 
saltpetre are imported into this country every year. Last 
year the U.K. imports of sulphur, pyrites and phosphate rock 
totalled respectively 153,000, 409,000 and 446,000 long tons. 
There is scarcely a manufactured product known in the 
preparation of which, either of the raw materials or in the 
actual process of making the article, sulphuric acid (manu. 
factured largely from foreign sulphur and pyrites and to a 
lesser extent from zine concentrates and spent oxide) does 
not play a part. In 1918 every pound of smokeless powder 
manufactured from cotton linter required 2.31 lb., T.N.T. 
from toluol 2.21 lb., and picric acid from benzol 6.5 Ib. of 
100 per cent. sulphuric acid. 

Mineral raw material supplies, then, are vital to this 
country. Industries—peace-time or war-time—can no more 
function smoothly without adequate mineral and metal 
supplies than soldiers with inadequate food or obsolete 
equipment. The country must be assured of supplies before 
it can proceed to allot orders and assign priorities. You 
cannot make bricks without straw. 


V. S. SWAMINATHAN. 
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ENGLISH WINTER 


By December most of the trees are stripped of their leaves, 
though, often, Christmas has passed before there is any 
protracted bout of severe weather. Snow and hard frost 
mean famine and death to birds, but to men a heavy fall 
of snow is a great event in the South Country. Bleak hard 
outlines soften in a night to pure white curves, and we wake 
to a singular silence; even the pit-heads and slag-heaps 
of the sodden and unkind Midlands are magical for a short 
space and the countryside a fairy land. There is an especially 
sweet clarity in the redbreast’s song, an extra ruddiness 
in his breast against the snowy hedge, and a cheery huskiness 
in the chucklings of the starlings on the chimney-pots, until 
they begin to feel the cutting-otf of their food supplies. 

I remember how on Hebridean mornings a red sun, 
scattering the white mists on the water, would rise over a 
mountain ridge about the hour that I was milking the 
Ayrshire, whose stall was by the open doorway. Outside the 
byre was a gaunt elder sapling, in which a redbreast was 
wont to perch every morning. ‘The first warming rays of the 
sun would strike the elder and the white walls of the byre 
at the same instant. Falling full upon the smoke-blue 
bordered breast of the redbreast, he would break into a 
ripple of praise, as no doubt a score of generations of ancestors 
had done likewise. While I, chill from the hill’s mists, would 
also find cheer in the splendid warmth. 

The rippling decrescendo of many pure and musical 
notes is perhaps more appreciated in winter than in spring. 
The winter tone is thin with a slight melancholy suited to the 
season. When the sun is setting, and leaves rustle from the 
trees, it is pleasant to sit upon a log, smoking, looking down 
upon the thatched cottages of the village, from whose chimneys 
blue smoke coils in tenuous spirals up into the evening mists, 
and allow the sweet fall of notes to lull one into drowsiness. 
But in spring the gentle ripple becomes a spirited reel: he 
sings all day, and there is a force, a clarity of tone, and a 
completeness in the solving of the decrescendo, that recall 
phrases of nightingale and blackcap. At all seasons its 
sweet cadence is the hall-note of the song: sweet as the 
mellow russet of his breast. 

Hard midwinter is a period of silence. Indomitable 
tedbreast and starling are stilled on leaden days of intense 
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frosts in February, when redwing thrushes die in ice-bound 
runnels, and song thrushes gape with thirst, and no small 
bird has heart or strength to sing. It is at this season that 
the countryman welcomes as companionship the curious 
low throbbing of a covey of partridges’ wings: as surprisi 
a sound in English country as the churring, pebble-grating 
call which, with the crowing of pheasants and the cawing of 
rooks, enlivens cold evenings in the late winter. The 
native grey partridge is a beautiful bird, zsthetically essential 
to English ploughlands and _ stubble-fields in winter. | 
know no British bird with so deep and warm a hue as that 
hot ochre on his cheeks, or the burnt-sienna of the chevron 
blazened low on his breast. On plough or short-cropped 
grassland he scuttles along almost invisible, and then freezes, 
_ with difficulty to be distinguished from a clod of earth, even 
with the aid of binoculars. 

It is a little cruel to the exotic pheasant to describe him 
as an alien, for he is perhaps an older feature of British 
history than Christianity, and was probably introduced by 
the Phoenicians or the Romans. He is first mentioned, 
in a guise that we can recognise, seven years before the 
Conquest, so that, despite his blue blood, he is one who did 
not come over with the Conquerer. Seven hundred years 
later a Chinese branch of the family was introduced with its 
legacy of white-circleted necks; and, at an unknown date, 
a violet-necked variety from Japan. Thus our modern 
pheasant, if an aristocrat and now naturalised, is a distinct 
mongrel, and has retained his Oriental polygamous habits. 
But, so gorgeous in colouring—how darkly the blood-red 
wattles glow in the sun !—he yet fits into his English country 
background: especially in autumn, when his fire blends 
with the copper beech-coverts. 

He is a bird that seems to have a remarkable acute sense 
of hearing, or would it be more correct to say that he is 
particularly sensitive to vibrations? It is authenticated 
that English pheasants crowed at the thunder of the big 
guns, during the battle of Jutland, four hundred miles distant. 
Yet often at dusk, when I have been leaning over a gate, 
smoking, listening to the evensong of the birds, cock pheasants 
have strutted up from the fields with slow mincing gait 
like barn-door cockerels, and have passed within a few feet 
of me unaware of my presence, crooning softly and uttering 
queer explosive noises sotto voce, pecking idly here and there, 
and jumping up to perch on a tree at the covert-edge. 


They are amusing birds, but sometimes damnably 
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frightening : every poacher or idle trespasser on preserves has 
experienced more times than he cares to recall that sickeni 
thud of the heart, when a pheasant—usually the dull female 
who sits close—has rocketed up out of the silence from his 
feet, with a hideous crashing of branches and a booming 
of wings that can be heard miles away. In an instant every 
cock in the woods is crowing and the pandemonium is com- 
plete, while the victim mops the sweat from his brow, and 
wonders whether a hunted fox suffers the same agony when 
a startled pheasant betrays him to the hunt. Often when 
[have been watching a badger’s earth at the edge of a covert 
ona hillside, there has been a gunshot, and from every quarter of 
the field pheasants have come running swiftly, up the slope with 
heads well forward and tails lifted high—a most comical sight ! 


At midwinter, during the short hours of daylight, most 
of the country sounds are tiny, intimate ones: the dry 
scratching of sear leaves by a blackbird searching in a frozen 
hedgerow for pupating grub or hiding insect: he rootles among 
the vegetation with a little bound forward and a vicious 
backward dig of his beak that scatters a cloud of leaves 
and hard earth ; the infinitely thin shrill squeals of two shrew 
mice fighting to the death in the tangled vegetation of a 
ditch; or the plaintive seeps of anxious reed buntings 
flitting from stem to stem of the withered reeds in which 
they roost. But in the afternoon of dull winter days there 
is a great squabbling and twittering in the hawthorns; the 
vulgar house-sparrows are fighting for roosting niches in 
the ivy, in which they may sleep for the sixteen hours of 
darkness. Later, with the coming of hundreds of thousands 
of starlings, there is babel until night falls. 


Later still, when the starlings are hushed, from the 
shadows of an ivy-creepered elm a dim form shakes itself 
free and flaps noiselessly to a dead tree, and alights on a 
naked bough in the light of a rising moon. To the listener, 
other side the covert, there comes the tremolo quavering of 
the brown owl’s softly lingering 00-00-00-00-00-00, most 
glorious sound of winter nights, and most mellowly musical 
of all British bird notes, but the little teal drake’s. If the 
sun is the god of the skylark, the moon is the goddess of the 
owl: the association of brilliant moonlit nights and the 
owl’s hooting is as faithful as rooks’ nests and the elm. 
On such nights, when the frosty stars glitter like agates and 
a silver moon floods the parklands with a cold clear radiance, 
the woods throb with the mellow 00-00-00-00-00 of answering 
brown owls. 
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It is my belief that I have never heard an owl hooting at 
midsummer. He is at his best in the winter, when first 
frosts stir his dormant mating passions, earliest of all birds, 
and the nights are keen with the vital flame of a new seaso 
and in the early spring, when he may be heard at any hou 
of the night, and joins in the Dawn Chorus. There are fey 
English cities, even of the largest, that hear not the serenading 
of the brown owls. 

The lovely white owl is not common, though most 
watery places have a pair quartering their environs for 
voles and other small game. I never see a white owl without 
thinking of Meredith’s line from Love in the Valley :— 


“ Lovely are the curves of the white owl sweeping.” 


(I prefer to forget the next line.) The white owl is pre 
eminently one of those birds of whom I can think only in 
situ: whether it is a memory of a superbly beautiful bird 
quartering the winding stream of a Cambridge fen, just 
before dusk, weaving on soft rounded wings from bank to 
bank; the lovely ochreous mottling of his back and the 
darker setting of his eyes in the white facial disk clear in the 
twilight ; or of a pair dipping low over the high twin-hedges 
of a Norfolk lane, snowy white in the after-dusk, with the 
ghostly flight of that other hunter at dimity, the thrumming 
nightjar. 

There is one memory in particular of a winter evening. 
Set down amidst the market-gardens of Bedfordshire is a 
tiny piece of the Scottish Highlands, where a loamy, pine- 
clad bluff beetles out above the thatched cottages of Old 
Warden. In winter flowering jasmine and Christmas roses 
nestle near their old walls; in summer purple clematis 
and masses of flame-coloured gilly-flowers scent the little 
rambling gardens with their rusty perfume. Through the 
still depths of the purple pine-woods, grassy pine-needled 
rides and soft sandy paths slope down to a wooded lake. 
A pungent resinous fragrance from a great mound of damp 
sawdust is wafted by the evening breeze soughing through 
the dark green clustered summits of the pines. It is the hush 
before the evensong of the birds: a pheasant, taking a late 
bath in his dusting-hole, jars the dim cathedral silence; 
pipistrelle bats flitter in and out of the naked, claret-barked 
pine-boles; and white scuts of rabbits bob among the 
brambles, while from the lake sound occasional uncouth, 
explosive calls of waterfowl, softened by their wooded 
transit. The sheer beauty of the scene grips and hurts in its 
elusiveness. 
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Far away there is the silver chiming of sleigh-bells, that 
slowly swells into an impressive grandeur of melody, and high 
over the woods flies a wedge of swans with musical whistling 
wings. Their rhythmic clangour fades with the gloaming, 
until the fairy stridulation lingers only in imagination. A 
copper moon lipping the trees sheds a brazen dancing path 
athwart the rippling wavelets. A white owl, mousing a 
grassy glade at the margin of the lake, slants silently out over 
the waters, white and remote in the moonlight as a giant 
ghost-moth. There is a rush of beating pinions and the 
hurried plaintive whistlings of golden-crested wigeon stooping 
in to their night’s feeding-pool. The last fluted notes of 
blackbirds fall singly in the still woods. 

Nature is made of such lovely moments: we see them 
and feel the wonder of them, storing them away for future 
enjoyment, to find, when we seek to recall them, that only 
the vague outline of their beauty remains. Yet we struggle 
feebly to express inadequately, in unmanageable words, 
emotions that, inexpressible, demand to be set down, that 
others may read, and turn the page, not in the least com- 
prehending, while Puck, grinning from a celestial furze-bush, 
says :— 

Lord, what fools these mortals be ! ”’ 


The snorting-hiss of the white owl was mixed up with 
some very bad dreams when I slept one week-end in a great 
bare bedroom, whose oak panelling was rotting beneath 
the borings of death-watch beetles, in a mildewed country 
house in the lonely depths of that loneliest of all English 
counties—Herefordshire. It is one of the few sounds in 
Nature really calculated to make a man’s hair stand on end, 
when it shatters the night horribly in some desolate spot. 
A man, not familiar with country noises, halts, sweating, 
and freezes in his tracks: and this, I think, is the effect that 
the white owl’s screech has on his natural prey, freezing 
them motionless for the split second that gives him time to 
stoop with outstretched talons. 

At any hour of the day or night may be heard the answer- 
ing 00-00 and kee-veck of his tiny relative, the little owl, 
especially in the afternoon, and a plump round-winged bird, 
rather bigger and much fatter than a song thrush, is chivied 
from tree to tree by an excited and indignant mob of sparrows, 
finches and titmice, incited by the raucous encouragement 
of those woodland sentinels, the jays. 

Often, when I have been sitting on a log, or strolling along 
a country lane, looking at nothing in particular, I have 
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become aware that I am gazing blankly into the balefy 
yellow eyes of a little owl, motionless on the branch of g 
tree. From the very nature of their facial structure, no birds 
look one so squarely in the face as owls. Thus, on the rare 
occasions when one comes literally face to face with a bird, 
it is momentarily disconcerting, and with none more so than 
the little owl, the bird of Pallas portrayed on Greek coins, 
For sheer malevolence only the expressionless pale-blue 
eyes of a young herring gull vie with those of this tiny 
bird of prey. The unblinking pupils that stare at and beyond 
one coldly are set in squarish rims of light-coloured feathers 
bristling out from the rest of the facial plumage. Like al] 
owls, viewed foreface, the hooked beak sinks into the feathers 
of the facial disc, which is unusually square. Able to tum 
his head through one hundred and eighty degrees, the un- 
winking eyes follow one right round, with a imperceptible 
pivoting of the head, in the weirdest manner. 

The owls are a distinguished family. It is one of my 
ornithological ambitions—along with watching migratory 
movements in all parts of the world, meeting such British 
rarities as avocets and spoonbills, or looking on the sunset 
waters of African lakes stained by the rosy reflections of a 
myriad flamingo, and such exotic dreams—to see, one day, 
the red fire flashing from the amber eyes of snowy owls and 
eagle owls that come to the frozen wastes of the outer isles 
on the icy stream of the terrible north wind. Such fanciful 
imagination, built on a foundation of rare truth, every 


ornithologist permits himself on, perhaps fortunately, in- 
frequent occasions. 


RIcHARD PERRY 


POEM 


DELIGHT ME AS YOU PASS 


Swirt is the violet 

To quit her leaves 

Before the pear is set. 

Before the swallows quit the eaves 
A crystal portent glitters, where 
The spider weaves. 


Delight me as you pass. 

I, too, must go 

Through the dark looking-glass 
Into a world I do not know. 

It may be I shall find you there, 
It may be so. 


An exile, otherwise, 

From field and lane, 

I must wander the skies 

Seeking familiar Earth in vain, 
This star that long since into air 
Dissolved again. 


A. M. WALKER. 
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MEN MISCALL DELIGHT 


“ AnD further, my son, be admonished: of making many 
books there is no end.” Thus saith the Preacher, and 
leaves us wondering of what sort were the many books he 
had in mind—what were their themes, their style, the moral 
or material lessons taught by them, if any. Were they, 
perhaps, great epics of great heroes dead in Egypt, fine tales 
of desert wanderings, the lives of holy men? Were the 
hymns of praise to greet miraculous bread, white on the 
burning sands, when the water that was life indeed, gushed 
from the iron rock? Were they bright stories of love re- 
freshed, made vocal by the song of that sudden stream ? 
Or were they the voice of a failing spirit, eloquent in longing 
for the fleshpots of the Nile? We shall never know, alas !— 
a tragedy of literature, the loss of a golden link, maybe, 
from its many-metalled chain. One thing at least comes 
clearly down the centuries, the hint, inherent in the Preacher’s 
admonition, of a certain liveliness of mind in wandering 
Israel, of Man’s unconquerable curiosity blooming in aridity, 
the speculations of his Spirit contemptuous of Earth. The 
Preacher felt, we may imagine, the stirrings of “ great argu- 
ment about it and about,” and seeking to check the moderns 
of his day preached drearily a doctrine of No Change! “ The 
thing that has been is that which shall be: and that which 
is done is that which shall be done: and there is no new 
thing under the sun!” Pedestrianism in excelsis, no hitchings 
here of wagons to stray stars! The day had not yet dawned 
when One, a guide to wider loveliness, the Prophet of a glory 
yet to come should speak of “ many mansions,” who said: 
“ Tf these (the little ones) were silent, the very stones would 
ery out!” 

It is not known for certain, I am told, who that old 
Preacher was, whether Solomon in all his glory, weary perhaps 
of inspiration, of adding jewelled phrases to his gem-like 
Song of Songs—Solomon, or some other more obscure, some 
dim and joyless Calvin of his day, forerunner of a legion of 
Killjoys: but, whether Solomon or that other, he paints for 
us despite himself a pleasant picture, the picture of nomadic 
Israel deep in the written word, thrilled by strange tales and 
strange imaginings, flushed by the beauty of strange songs, 
““A book of verse... and thou... the Wilderness is 
Paradise enow!”’ But his, the Preacher’s, was a barren 
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creed that would strip the soul of its divine peculiarity, 
confine its adventurous music to a monotonous Amen! 
Cramped in its rigid formula, no pulse of life could beat, and 
writing, painting, music, all the great gestures of the soul 
of Man towards God and fellowman would wither in such 
changelessness as this; the springs of aspiration would dry 
up; the Arts, denied horizons, barred from the freedom 
of Dream Cities, from the piercing wisdom of the Fairy Tales, 
forbidden another Life, must shrivel to mere vulgar titilla- 
tions of the physical in this. As it might even be to-day, 
you say, when some at least of the Nine Muses are over- 
dressed in flesh, when Pen and Brush, too often, are Sir 
Pander and the Bawd, and the Light that never was on sea 
or land is the arc lamp of a clinic, its ‘‘ charmed magic case- 
ments’ opening on a tidal wave of Sex! Has the Preacher, 
then, no value, no grace-note in his monotone to swell the 
Spirit’s song ? 

The gently stimulative pastime of deploring current 
Youth, its ways, its byways, and its flightiness has been 
Maturity’s prerogative, a flourishing perennial, since Adam 
launched his nursery on the world. And so, the backward- 
looking Peter Pan, the Old Boy who refuses to forget, finds 
as he has always found in urgent adolescence a frame to fit 
the fading sunsets of his own adventurous noon; and tells 
himself a tale. It was not thus in Eden when I was twenty- 
one, he says, and is a boy again, the brave days lively at his 
heels. Second childhood, you may say, in pitying affection, 
but that is to ignore a vivid aspect of the ancient, undimmed 
picture of Old Age in mild reproof—the provision of that 
Negative for lack of which the Positive is null. The No! a 
somewhat dreamy No! perhaps, of the champion of the Past 
supplies a point of contact, of discipline, perspective that 
helps define the affirmations of the heralds of to-day. And 
what are these, these proclamations of the Spirit of the Age ? 
They are, I think, pre-occupied with Freedom, an almost 
feverish Freedom that has outrun the constable and finds 
itself vociferous in a void; for, You May without You Must 
Not, is arid, unromantic, the impulse of a story lacking 
character and plot. There are no angels at its Gate of Life, 
not even fallen angels; there are no guardian walls to scale, 
Adventure has no lure. Here lies, I think, one explanation 
of that feeling common alike to critic and to criticised, to the 
older generation and its vanishing target Youth—that sense 
of tragic incompleteness in To-day when neither Sin nor 
Sanctity is emphasised and Life without a negative is flat. 
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“Stone walls do not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage,” 
True, for Yea and Nay are equal partners in Freewill, but 
unrestrained accessibility to experience of all kinds must 
plagiarise the Venturer, platitudinise the deed, diminish 
the Odyssey to a mild suburban jaunt. 

An earlier age was fortunate, I am sure, which grew up 
peeping at a world made magical by barriers, when Life 
was less a flattened landscape than an alluring vista down 
an avenue of Dont’s. Those little boys and girls of a Victorian 
vintage found thrills in everything; the everyday, the 
humdrum enclosed a fairy tale. Picture them! the boys 
in velveteen bright with brass buttons, lace collars and lace 
cuffs ; the little girls sedate in pinafore and ringlets, taught, 
for example, that there are two occasions in the social round 
when gentlemen precede the lady—up the stairway and over 
stiles! And stairs became exciting things, mysterious as 
Jacob’s Ladder, and stiles took on the glamour of the ever- 
lasting hills; ritual and ceremonial glorified the common- 
place, the trivial was exalted by a Don’t! 

To the idolaters of Freedom capering before their covenant- 
less ark, all this, of course, is devilish heresy, the heresy an 
evil-minded grandmother might preach, naughtily superior 
to the latest way with eggs! The repressive etiquette of stairs 
and stiles! they cry. Oh, shocking fertiliser of a nasty 
curiosity, better a thousand times our wilderness of unfor- 
bidden fruit, the Promised Land of Unrestraint ! So, from a 
Pisgah height of analytical pomposities a soulless psyche, 
as it has been called, dethrones proud Lucifer, pronounces 
that the Devil is no longer worth a damn! “ And the sin 
that ye took from a freudian book stay with you, Tomlinson !” 

Gone with the Devil in his exile is one of Life’s gallant 
gestures, a fortitude of the individual Self—the power to 
make a choice, to energise the Spirit in acquiescence or revolt. 
Sorrow for misdeeds, contrition, in a word, is a generous 
activity of the soul. I have sinned! I am sorry! the 
emphasis is personal, the soul in either case is master in its 
house ; but the sin that is a sympton of a pathological defect 
can only rouse the meanest of all sentiments, self pity. It is 
in its committal and excuse a pitiful denial of Freewill, a 
hateful parody of the hateful doctrine, Predestination. 


Oh, Thou who did’st with Pitfall and with Gin 
Beset the Path I am to wander in, 

Thou shalt not with a Complex round 
Enmesh me, and impute my Fall to Sin. 


The presence of a proud and naughty spirit, even when urgent 
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only in frustration, surely confers a greater dignity on the 
search for the Ideal than the snivelling ineptitude that would 
describe a meagrim as fair motive in a murder! Let us give 
the Devil his due, for Satan and the Saint are complementary. 
The power is ours to make or mar 
Our fate as on the earliest morn, 
The Darkness and the Radiance are 
Creatures within the spirit born. 
Thus the late George Russell (AE) sang to contemporary 
Youth in his “ Twilight of the Earth,” a noble and, at times, 
an enchanting call to venture among Eternities, to leave the 
ranks of the self-made “ outcasts of deity’ to their dusty 
explanations. 


Not yet are fixed the prison bars ; 
The hidden light the spirit owns, 
If blown to flame would dim the stars 


And the proud sceptred spirits thence 

Would bow to pay us reverence. 
Not yet are fixed the prison bars! We yet may hitch our 
wagon to Adventure that moves on earth, its head among the 
stars. 

The spirit of adventure is a friendly one, a robust and 

nerous curiosity that pays no heed to labels. Castles in 
pain may tempt to Pyrenean heights but fellowship with 
rocky paths alone sustains the traveller. ‘“‘Seek and ye 
shall find.’ It is in search, in effort rather than achievement 
that true adventure lies, and so supports and stimulates the 
spirit. As Cressid sang, ‘“‘ What’s won is done; Joy’s soul 
lies in the doing.” 

We have lost, I think, the art of vivid travel in perfecting 
its routine ; easy communications corrupt good venturers. 
Once upon a time, we “‘ wayfared ” (a word of lovely promise !) 
eagerly responsive to the pageant of the Road. The wayside 
rill, the Wild’s most tempting lure whispered and we stood 
still, ‘‘ And in the silence that we joined to make we heard, 
we knew we heard the brook.” There were “ tongues in 
trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and 
good in everything.” The day, the hour, the moment were 
enough in an ever-changing scene for, to the true Wayfarer, 
the track’s the Thing, the game is greater than the Goal. 
But, see the users of the Road to-day, their high, far, anxious 
look, a sort of craning eagerness tensely oblivious to neigh- 
bourhood. These are the new idolaters whose god is Destina- 
tion, whose grim high priest is Somewhere Else, whose 
acolyte is Speed. Strangely unaware they seem, drugged 
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by the new worship, somnambulists amid the choir of Life 
dimly domestic in a vacuum of convention, an emptiness of 
haste. Tooting Bec or Timbuctu the ritual is the same, and 
Rome is Rochester-on-Tiber. Even the wilderness grows 
blurred before their wheels, the secret hills are ghosts. Ever 
they cry, Goon! Goon! and seek another place. They pass 
at sixty miles an hour “ the isle where Jason loitered, the isle 
where Sappho sung,” for the klaxon, not the elfin horns are 
blowing, the “Caravan starts for the Dawn of Nothing— 
Oh, make haste!” One recently who achieved a dari 
journey declared the crown, the very reason of adventure wag 
the return to tell the tale. It was not, you see, a peak in 
Darien that beckoned but—the headlines in the Press, 
Publicity becomes endeavour’s goal, and the modern “Dr, 
Livingstone, I presume,” childishly Jack Hornerish, vaunts 
the platitudinous plum ! . 

There is tragedy in this market-place adventuring, the 
tragedy of hungry personality seeking by any means ex- 
pression of itself, that finds relief in chorusing, O! see what 
Ihave done! And petrol is the god in the machine. To such 
children of a civilisation fluid yet parochial, adventure, in 
its pure meaning of an incident, a happening, an activity 
that interrupts the usual, in this sense Adventure has become 
an irritant, a barrier between point and point, a sin against 
the sanctity of speed. The droning of the engine drowns the 
music of the spheres, the spirit grows bewildered in com- 
motion. Where in this dusty turmoil is there room for 
Whittier’s. gentle picture : 

O, Sabbath rest by Galilee ! 
O calm of hills above, 
Where Jesus knelt to share with thee 
The silence of Eternity 
Interpreted by Love ! 
The gods were kinder to an older generation, born to an 
expanding age not yet made safe for Venturers, when To 
Arrive was less romantic than To Go. There was romance 
in our clumsy baggage, a sort of innocence, of hoping for 
the best; a savour in its shabbiness of Ali Baba’s sacks. 
But the magic caves are floodlit now and ‘“‘ Open Sesame!” 
is rigmarole in the genteel presence of a suitcase. Reception 
clerks and tables d’hote, junkettings, not jungles are its 
too obvious fate. We wayfared then as pioneers proud of our 
unmapped tracks, but whatever path Adventure takes to- 
day Sophistication has found the way before, “and that 
unrest which men miscall delight.” The wide spaces once we 
overlooked have shrunk to crowded thoroughfares, duty in 
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loneliness has dwindled to suburbanised routine; there are 
liticians in the jungles, demagogues in swamps and petrol 
stations on the slopes of the Mountains of the Moon. 

Has Adventure likewise shrunk beneath a cloud of 
governance ? Has the mapping of the Never Never Land 
destroyed its temples, defaced its shrines? No! Never 
shall Adventure lose its place on Earth, perhaps in Heaven, 
while yet the proper study of mankind is Man, that un- 
plumbed deep, that lovely spring whose course no men shall 
trace. And here, I think, To-day may prove in wider gener- 
osity more blest than Yesterday when Men were of two kinds— 
lawgivers and the tribes beyond the Law. The last were 
known by many names, as Pagans, Heathen, Savages, but 
as a whole were far less men than matter, mere targets of a 
proselytising vanity, clerical or lay, mere soundingboards of 
sect. We lost a measure of humanity in our eagerness to 
teach, we sacrificed the spirit to the word. That is an attitude 
towards Life to-day which finds complete and hideous ex- 
pression in the totalitarian ideology, whose direful inhumanity 
would destroy the last vestige of adventure in a mapped and 
scheduled world, for it seeks a single pattern for Man, would 
rationalise Eternity, jerrybuild the Infinite, convert 
Bethlehem to a Little Bethel. 

To preach a lovely Gospel in which one’s Faith is deep 
should be a task of Love and Love’s sweet sister Charity, 
but the loveless fugleman of sect or ideology, taking his 
home-made temple with him like the Snail it’s shell, is cruelly 
certain that his Father’s House is but a single room to which 
he holds the only key. He cries his claim abroad, the rival 
concierge is clamorous too, the gentle Voice of Love is lost 
in hubbub. Lost, too, is an Adventure the most exquisite 
in life—the hearing of that voice in alien places, the meeting 
with a brother in strange guise, to hear within the cadence of 
his prayer an echo of your own. 


He learned the tales of death Divine and birth, 

Strange loves of hawk and serpent, Sky and Earth, 
The marriage and the slaying of the Sun ; 

The shrines of ghosts and beasts he wandered through, 

And mocked not of their godhead, for he knew 
Behind all creeds the Spirit that is One. 


And who shall say that the dark gropings of the pagan soul 
towards Light are not as holy, in essence as adoring as the 
bright and urgent ritual of ceremonial approach ! 


H. E. REDMOND. 
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ENGLISH literature and English history are thickly sown with 
allusions to inns. Luckily, the signs which give tavern- 
names are now in good hands and, though we often find 
with the name the distressing prefix of “‘ Ye Olde,” yet the 
actual signboard is often the work of an educated man and 
an artist. We are better served than Mr. Pickwick, who, 
seeking Mr. Perker’s clerk at the Magpie and Stump, found 
that “the weather-beaten signboard bore the half-obliterated 
semblance of a magpie intently eyeing a crooked streak of 
brown paint, which the neighbours had been taught from 
infancy to consider as the ‘ stump.’ ”’ 

Now Magpie inns of all varieties are closely connected 
with the ancient and once very numerous Cock and Pie inns, 
and here we are in deep water at once. We cannot disregard 
the well-known oath, as where Shallow says to Falstaff, “ By 
cock and pie, sir, you shall not away to-night.”” We know that 
“cock” was used as a softened form of ‘“‘ God,” and “ pie,” 
if it is not to be taken as a perversion of “‘ pyx,” is the name 
of the Roman Catholic ordinal, or table of rules giving the 
offices for each day. Nevertheless, it is not easy to see how 
such an oath, even in its minced form, can be identified with 
a tavern name; and, as “pie” is not synonymous with 
““mass,”’ it is unwarranted to suppose that the unread laity 
would be interested in a Latin ordinal intended only for use 
by priests. 

It should clear the air if we remember that a feathered 
peacock served in piecrust was a recognised medizeval dish, 
and although it was not fare for the lower orders, it might 
well be used for an inn-sign. For what it is worth, a cock 
on a pie—that is, an actual peacock sitting on a pie—is 
known to have been shown on the sign of an ancient inn. 
Again, a jobbing painter, ordered to produce a sign for a 
“Cock and Pie” inn, would give his own interpretation of it 
by representing a barnyard cock and a magpie. 

What is at first sight a startling variant is the sign of the 
Maggotty Pie, and Larwood and Hotten, in The History of 
Signboards (1867), are reduced to declaring that “‘ Maggotty ” 
comes from the French magot, suggesting a quaint little figure. 
Magot, however, is also an old English pet form of Margaret. 
The French diminutive is Margot—Margot la pie—our magpie. 
In Shirley’s play, T'he Ball, shown under Charles the First, 
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the pretended foreigner, Freshwater, says, ‘1 do lie at the 
sign of donna Margaretta de Pia in the Strand,” which his 
servant translates, ‘‘ At the Maggot-a-Pie in the Strand, sir.” 
In the south-west of England a magpie is still a maggoty-pie, 
and there is a country lullaby, “‘ Hushaby, baby, the beggar 
shan’t have ’ee, No more shall the maggotty-pie.” 

The well-known sign of the Cock on the Hoop has been 
identified with the phrase ‘“ cock-a-hoop,” and both have 
been explained by an alleged ancient custom of placing the 
spigot of a barrel on the hoop or top of it, so that a gathering 
of topers were compelled to drain the barrel and, presumably, 
not to be slow in doing so. The Oxford English Dictionary 
says that we have no clear evidence that “ cock’ ever meant 
a spigot. It did in Scotland, where we find such entries as 
“Sex gros of cokkis of barrellis” (1575). Perhaps Capulet’s 
reproof to Tybalt in Romeo and Juliet: ‘“ You'll make a 
mutiny among my guests! You will set cock-a-hoop!”’ is 
a charge of recklessness, but it is hard not to feel that ‘“‘ hoop” 
is suggestive of crowing. In any case, to explain the hoop 
in the tavern sign, we need only remember that a hoop twined 
with greenery was a development of the bush which advertised 
wine for sale, and nearly all the most ancient tavern signs were 
shown within a hoop before the use of painted boards. 

Merely because a cock is a spigot Larwood regards the 
name of Cock and Bottle as a figurative rendering of an adver- 
tisement of liquor on draught and in bottle. It cannot be 
assumed. It is much more likely that “cock” is here a 
haycock, and “bottle” a bundle of hay or straw. The fact 
that a sign shows a fowl standing on a glass bottle proves 
nothing. The popular Cock and Bull sign at once suggests 
a connection with the common phrase, and Larwood says very 
honestly that, as he can explain neither the sign nor the 
phrase, he will avoid providing an illustration of what a 
cock and bull story is. There is a distinct connection in 
Burton’s ‘‘ Some men’s whole delight is . . . to talk of a cock 
and bull over a pot” (Anatomy of Melancholy), but that does 
not take us very far. Perhaps the best guess—and it can 
only be a guess—is that the phrase, and perhaps the sign, 
refer to a lost fable of talking animals. 

A sacred origin may be claimed for a number of signs 
that have moved astonishingly far from their originals, as in 
the well-known Goat and Compasses (God encompasseth us). 
In the same way it is legitimate to maintain that Pig and 
Whistle is a corruption of “ Pyx and Housel.” A tempting 
theory is to identify the inn name with the common phrase 
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“all gone to pigs and whistles”; but that seems to mean 
only “reduced to fragments—in ruin.” A better line to 
follow is “ peg and wassail.” A “ peg,” as we know, may 
mean a drink—especially in India—and ancient peg-tankards 
were marked with wooden pins to gauge the depth of 4 
draught: an obviously wise precaution when a tankard 
went the rounds. Possibly to take a man down a peg was 
to lower his colours at drinking—but that is guessing again, 
As regards wassail (best pronounced wésl), that, as we know, 
suggests carousing, drinking of healths and singing of songs, 
Finally, after getting so far, it is almost discouraging to be 
reminded that musical pigs were favourite subjects in 
medieval art, and that in Winchester Cathedral there is a 
carving of a pig playing a whistle. 

There have been many Cat and Fiddle inns and, in line 
with the musical pig, there is at Beverly Minster a figure of 
a cat playing a violin. When all is said, however, it is still 
curious that a kit is a little fiddle. The Cat and Wheel is the 
“Catherine Wheel.” The horrible combination of the Cat 
and Salutation wrecks what is surely the loveliest of all in 
names, commemorating the Annunciation and showing, when 
the sign of the Salutation was used, the angel and the Virgin. 
Quite definitely the “‘Cat and Salutation” is a combined 
sign, as in the case when the landlord of the George took over 
the Vultwre and wished to keep his connection. It seems 
that Protestant dislike of a representation of the Virgin was 
partly responsible for the immense crop of Angel taverns. 

Best-known to Londoners of all inn-names is that of 
Elephant and Castile. As a medizval emblem the elephant 
was nearly always shown with a castle (not a mere howdah) 
on its back. We know that an elephant carrying a fenced 
fighting-platform was used in ancient warfare and it is most 
likely that the origin of the ‘‘ Elephant and Castle ”’ sign lies 
in the game of chess, which came from the East. Early 
Oriental sets of chessmen included not only an elephant but 
a ship. The elephant is replaced by our bishop. The 
Hindu name for a ship was roka, and the Persians called the 
piece a rokh, which means a camel with archers on its back. 
The Italians came close to this with rocco. The Italian fora 
tower is rocca, and in the form of a tower or castle was made 
the piece which in England is called a castle or rook. 

Henry the Eighth is possibly complimented by the Bull 
and Mouth and Bull and Gate signs, for his forces captured 
Boulogne with its valuable mouth or gate or harbour. This 
is the popular explanation of the sign but, setting aside the 
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curious reference to the harbour and not to the town itself, 
itis one of those catchy derivations that make one suspicious : 
not because they seem far-fetched but because they are so 
ingenious. It seems that there was at least one Bowl public- 
house (at St. Giles’s), and we hear of more than one Mouth ; 
kept, perhaps, by a retired “ Yeoman of the Mouth,” or 
court butler. Gate inns also are to be found in the provinces. 
It will be admitted that a Bowl and Mouth inn is, at least, 
most appropriately named. Furthermore, a “ Bull and 
Gate”? would be a natural sign, for few people contemplate 
a strange bull without taking an interest in the nearest gate. 

In this sketch the words “inn” and “tavern” have 
been used indifferently, but in strictness an inn exists to 
accommodate wayfarers, while a tavern merely provides 
drink. Remembering that, we may glance at some houses 
of both types, though, to keep this article within compass, 
we will notice only such names as at the moment are to be 
found in London. 

Many tavern names show conscious humour, as with the 
Dew Drop Inn. A very old sign of the Three Loggerheads 
shows two oafish faces; and he would be an unwary visitor 
who would ask ‘“‘ Where is the third ?”” There is a reference 
in Twelfth Night, where the Clown says to Sir Toby and Sir 
Andrew, ““ How now, my hearts! Did you never see the 
picture of ‘ we three’ ?” The Bird in Hand contains a hint 
of the plain statement given in that book of wonderful inn- 
scenes, 7'he Cloister and the Hearth, where the inscription 
across the ‘“‘ Three Fish”? ran: On ne loge céans a crédit : 
ce bonhomme est mort, les mauvais paieurs Vont tué. This is 
historical. The Cape of Good Hope—probably an allusion to 
the beginning of a business venture—is typical of the class 
of names which came into being when signs in general lost 
their former importance. Another is the Live and Let Live, 
which in many cases seems to have been levelled at a rival 
innkeeper who was thought to have behaved unfairly. The 
quaint Case is Altered may fit a number of different situations ; 
for example, the marriage of the licensee. The Well and 
Bucket seems a dangerous title for a vendor of spirits to 
choose, but it is found in the Paston Letters in the year 1472. 
The Pelican, with its ancient and honourable ancestry, has in 
— times been exposed to many jokes concerning “ long 

Scriptural names are common, such as the Adam and Eve, 
of which there are seven London examples besides the one in 
Kensington High Street. There is still to be seen a Baptist’s 
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Head in St. John’s Lane, Clerkenwell, and we have a Good 
Samaritan. All these are very old signs. The happily 
named “ Good Samaritan ”’ is, perhaps, paralleled by Simon 
the Tanner. There are a Jacob’s Well, a Prodigal’s Return 
and four Noah’s Arks. There is also a Widow's Son at 
Bromley-by-Bow, but this has no reference to the miracle at 
Nain, for it is based on a pathetic legend attached to the 
house. 


Among historical names worth pointing out are the 
Antigallican, with two examples, and the Grave Maurice 
—that is, the Graf Maurice—perhaps the Protestant Prince 
of Orange. There is still the Czar’s Head near the Tower, 
whither Peter the Great and his companions resorted after 
their day’s work. The Eagle and Child sign is chiefly found 
in Lancashire and it is the crest of the Earls of Derby (Stanley), 
with a family legend attached. The Pack Horse and Talba 
preserves the memory of the old-time commercial traveller 
or travelling merchant and his dog. This old English hound, 
now extinct, is always shown by heralds as spotted and, by 
vulgar use, became the familiar Spotted Dog. Fortunately, 
a number of inns still keep to the Talbot. A Pillar of Hercules, 
which was the classic name for the Straits of Gibraltar or end 
of the world, marks always what was once the limit of the 
city ; and a World’s End has the same origin, no matter what 
painted sign it may happen to bear. As regards the Ship 
and Shovel, Larwood thinks it probable that the name refers 
to the shovels used in working a ship’s cargo when in bulk, 
thus making the sign resemble the Maltman and Shovel ; but 
it is hard not to see a direct allusion to Admiral Sir Cloudsleys 
Shovell who was wrecked in his flagship. 


Poetical and fanciful names are, fortunately, fairly 
common. We have, for instance, the Blye Eyed Maw 
(possibly a reference to the goddess, Minerva); the Flower 
of the Forest ; the Fortune of War ; and the Man in the Moon. 
For this last the correct sign in England shows a man with 
a bundle of sticks over his shoulder, for by our legend he is 
the man, mentioned in Numbers xv, 32, who was put to 
death for gathering sticks on the sabbath. We have, further, 
a Lads of the Village (not a modern sign); a Ship Aground ; 
and a Ship in Distress. These two last, though waterside 
taverns, are, in their origin, an appeal to the wayfarer to 
help in putting the house on a sound financial footing. The 
Old Sheer Hulk (Woolwich) suggests a sailor worn out in 
service, who has no further usefulness save in harbour. 
There has been a Valentine and Orson in Long Lane, Ber- 
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mondsey, since the early eighteenth century, at least ; and there 
are some Robin Hoods—sometimes coupled with Little John. 

Even while avoiding the temptation to go outside London 
we can meet, nevertheless, with some signs that are specially 
curious. Among these the Blade Bone derives from the 
scapula of a Greenland whale, the bone itself, sometimes with 
a picture on it, being hung as a sign. The Blade Bone inthe 
Bethnal Green Road, however, got its name from a human 
relic. A Bombay Grab is a form of Indian coasting vessel 
and a house of that name is at Bow Road, near the East 
India Dock. The Moonrakers, in Great Suffolk Street, the 
Borough, seems to be unique. A Wiltshire man might 
attempt to explain the sign—if he cared to do so. However, 
as the Encyclopedia Britannica says sensibly, under the 
heading, ‘‘ Gotham, Wise men of,” “‘ The localising of fools 
is common to most countries.” There are two Mother Redcap 
houses, but ‘“‘ Ye Olde” house of that name at Camden Town 
is the oldest local tavern. One account of it declares that 
a camp-woman of the Duke of Marlborough’s army set up a 
hedge-alehouse on this spot. 

As an instance of definite literary allusion there is the 
Blind Beggar public-house in the Whitechapel Road, which 
commemorates the Elizabethan ballad, The Beggar’s Daughter 
of Bednall Green. As we learn from Percy’s Reliques : “* And 
many a gallant brave suiter had shee, For none was so comely 
as pretty -Bessee.” So annoyed became the “ ancyent 
housekeepers ” at the masculine upset caused by a beggar’s 
daughter that Bessie had to leave the district. Among her 
fresh suitors, a knight, declaring “‘ I waighe not true love by 
the waight of the pursse,” persisted in carrying her back to 
marry her. Thereupon her father revealed himself as a man 
of great wealth and, in modern idiom, “ came across” with 
a noble dowry, besides throwing in an extra hundred to buy 
his daughter a dress: a sum which, considering the changed 
value of money, would now be considered an outside figure, 
even in Mayfair. 

In the interpretation of names of inns there are two schools 
of thought, of which the one is quite unafraid of the recondite 
while the other inclines to simpler explanations. Many 
theories have been omitted from this article ; not from lack 
of attraction but from lack of space. One thing at least is 
certain, and the correspondence columns of the daily papers 
alone are enough to prove it. That is that there is a large 
and growing interest in these ancient tavern-signs, which are 
so much part and parcel of English history. 


N. W. GREGoRY WALKER. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC—NO, 2 


Ir Raleigh from Red Indian climes 
In gracious Gloriana’s times 


(Or fifteen-eighty-five a.D.) 

Brought that sweet herb (and blest be he !), Sho 

Now many a mixture, rich and ripe, a 

Fills pocket, packet, pouch and pipe. wol 

But this our fathers, Whig and Tory, a 
Smoked, when great Anna went to glory. 

1. I see you on your own, my friend ; an 

You might be off it—heaven forfend ! “ 

2. An old Norse god’s—now look ye, pray— tio 

Correct, yet only half O.K. in 

3. Therewith in femicidal sin id 

Herself did Cleopatra in. C 

4. A toast across the Atlantic sea : 80 

Drink to the Universitee ! a 

H. P. C 

u 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC—No. 1 


SOLUTION 
Jock O 
A re) B 
K i s § 
Notes.—1: Calverley, Lines on Hearing the Organ. 
2: Boa reversed. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


AMIENS, 1802—MUNICH, 1938 


To tHE Epitror or The National Review 


Srr,—In reading the other day David Hannay’s excellent 
Short History of the Royal Navy (2 vols., 1898-1909) I came 
across the following passage (Vol. II, p. 436) which struck 
me as so remarkably relevant to the present day as to be 
worth reprinting. It relates to the Peace of Amiens, 1802. 
In place of Amiens, 1802, read Munich, 1938, and change 
the other names accordingly :— 

“The peace signed at Amiens in March, 1802, served 
two useful purposes. It gave the nation a breathing space 
and it allowed Napoleon an opportunity to convince all 
Englishmen who were not beyond being taught by experience 
that with him no lasting peace was possible. His annexa- 
tions, his insolent denial to England of any right to a voice 
in the affairs of the Continent, his dishonesty in the matter 
of the withdrawal of the French troops from Holland, his 
persistence in calling on England to evacuate Malta, and the 
hostile measures against English trade which he adopted, 
soon convinced all but a few that war with him was inevitable. 
There could be no peace with a ruler who endeavoured to 
force England to adhere to the letter of a treaty which he 
himself was violating daily in spirit and in substance. He 
did not believe that peace could be permanent, but trusted 
that it would last till he had found the means to arm against 
us at sea.” I am yours, 


Hammerwood, F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 
Oxted, Surrey. 
January 17, 1939. 


THE ARAB REBELLION 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Srr,—I find that most persons do not understand how 
seriously the Arab rebellion in Palestine threatens the in- 
tegrity of the Empire. There has been ill-feeling amongst 
the Arabs since the war, exploding from time to time in 
rioting. Riots have been followed by Commissions, whose 
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reports have been put on the files. The last riots were the 
most violent of all—so outrageous that no ordinary Con. 
mission could report on them. A Royal Commission wag 
promised as soon as order was restored: in short, the doctor 
would prescribe for the patient when he got well. And the 
the only remedy suggested was to isolate the disease by 
cutting up the corpse. For the first time in twenty year, 
Arabs and Jews agreed: they objected to the dismembering 
of Palestine. So that report was filed with the others, and 
rioting broke out again. 

Sinister foreign agents did not incite the Arabs to riot, 
Although ghouls and vultures are hovering balefully about 
the Empire, eager to pounce and snatch, we cannot evade the 
responsibility for the situation in Palestine by calling it the 
work of our enemies. 

The Arabs were once our friends and allies. When the 
riots broke out three years ago in Jaffa, no British were 
attacked intentionally. One unfortunate man (a Scandi. 
navian) was pulled out of his car and had his front teeth 
knocked out with a crowbar before he could explain that he 
was not a Jew. The Arabs immediately apologised hand- 
somely for their mistake and took him to a doctor. It was 
at first possible by flying the Union Jack on one’s car to 
travel without an armed escort. Later the Arabs said openly 
that, since the British prevented their killing the Jews, they 
would first kill them and then the Jews. 

In the beginning the riots were directed solely against 
the Jews. Yet the Arabs insisted that they did not hate 
the Jews individually; they pointed out that Jews had 
always lived securely in Arab countries, never persecuted 
because of either race or religion. No European country 
could make such a boast. Certainly we could not. The 
Arabs object only to the settlement of the Jews as a nation 
in Palestine. Their point of view has been clearly stated 
by George Antonius in The Arab Awakening. (Surely every: 
one knows the position of the Jews in Palestine: they go 
there by the right which the Balfour Declaration under the 
British Mandate gives them. They have not diddled simple 
natives out of valuable land in exchange for a few coloured 
beads ; they have paid astute Arabs high prices for land.) 

The original outbreak occurred in Jaffa and might, 
differently handled, have been limited to Jaffa. The Govern: 
ment has been bitterly criticised for not being prepared for 
this. I have found it inexpedient to express an opinion on 
any subject connected with Palestine. The most innocent 
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remark will cause offence. Therefore I wish to speak only 
for myself when I say that I had been warned repeatedly by 
Arabic-speaking Jews, who understood the temper of the 
country, that trouble would break out soon. Although I had 
been in Palestine from time to time since 1927 and should 
have known a little about the tension between Arabs and 
Jews, I dismissed these warnings as nonsensical. I laughed 
at the suggestion that it was not safe to go about Jaffa or 
into the Arab quarter in Jerusalem. I was in Jerusalem in 
the Mosque of Omar two days before the riots, in Jaffa the 
day before. I suppose I was insensitive, for I was unaware 
of any hostility. No doubt other British who were warned 
were equally blind. 


Of course we were wrong. The only explanation I can 
offer is our misapprehension of the character of the Arabs. 
(They were probably laughing at our simplicity, as Major 
Jarvis in Desert and Delta says they do). We knew they 
were rather careless with knives, but we disregarded that as 
an Oriental idiosyncrasy. I suspect that it is a British weak- 
ness to look on “ natives” as irresponsible children. How 
can we take the Arab prisoner seriously, who says confidingly 
that he was really innocent but pleaded guilty in order not 
to waste the valuable time of the Court, who begs the judge 
not to be upset by the severity of the sentence, for the two 
years don’t matter in the least as he intends to escape in 
any case? The Arabs have a saying, “ Kiss the hand you 
cannot yet bite.” There is something very seductive about 
fine manner, but we have met gentlemen before without 
losing our heads. The Arabs make their deference a personal 
tribute to the moral grandeur of our character, and, since we 
British always take our stand on high moral ground, that is 
the one kind of flattery we cannot resist. It is particularly 
gratifying to the British who have lived abroad long enough 
to understand that nobody really loves us. So when the 
riots burst upon us, and the Arabs began to do the things 
which “‘ simply aren’t done”’ such as murder and arson, we 
were bewildered. 


During those first weeks of doubt and hesitancy the 
rioting got out of hand. When severe measures were taken, 
it was too late; the country was in an uproar. We are 
always reading in the newspapers that the authorities have 
the situation in hand. And then we find, by searching the 
pages carefully, a few lines—sufficient for so trivial an incident 
—telling about more British soldiers killed or wounded in 
Palestine. 
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In the meantime British prestige sinks lower; the two 
hundred million Moslems in the world are becoming antj- 
British ; Jewish refugees are asking whither they may flee, 
Green, the historian, writes of the ‘‘ Plantation of Ulster”. 
** All faith in English justice had been torn from the minds 
of the Irishry and the seed had been sown of that fatal harvest 
of distrust and disaffection which was to be reaped through 
tyranny and massacre in the age to come.” Unless we do 
something more than send Commissions and call Conferences, 
that will also be the tragic story of Palestine under the 
British Mandate. 

London. Troy McCormick. 
January 14, 1939. 


CANADIAN IMMIGRATION 


To THE EpiTor oF The National Review 


Sir,—I read your interesting and informative article on 
“Canadian Immigration and the British Element,” in your 
December number. ‘‘ Canada,” as you say, “ has been little 
more than a sieve.” Lying alongside the United States she 
is like a sapling, overshadowed by a strong and vigorous 
plant. Not only immigrants, but young Canadians have gone 
in droves to the United States. Its superior climatic and 
economic advantages were not to be denied. 

When considering the proportion of the British population 
in Canada, some facts, I think, should be taken into account. 

The French Canadians number nearly a third of the 
population. Their remarkable increase from the original 
number of 63,000 at the conquest in 1763, to the present 
figure of about 3,000,000, is a phenomenon. The foreign 
born, added to this, make a good half of the total population. 
Another factor is that Britain has three other Dominions to 
colonise. Canada has to compete with them for British 
immigrants. Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, 
must have nine or ten million British people between them. 
Then again, many foreign countries have no colonies of their 
own, so their nationals perforce must go to British or other 
people’s countries when they wish to emigrate. 

The most obvious way for Canada to increase her popula- 
tion is to settle her vacant lands; with a population density 
of only three persons to the square mile this is self-evident. 
But it is equally obvious that in the present condition of 
farming it is impracticable to increase the area of cultivation. 
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Canadians themselves seem to pin their faith to more indus- 
tries and more markets, in other words, more industrialism. 
Js it possible to build up a great industry in Canada with its 
small home market, its vast distances and sparse population ? 
It seems to me the economic system pursued by Canada 
might well be to blame for its present condition. Canada is 
exploited rather than settled. The desire for spectacular 
and rapid progress is preferred to that of slow, persistent and 
steady growth. The conditions that led to the remarkable 
growth of the United States may not be present to-day in 
Canada. The more I think of the matter, the more I feel 
that Canada’s future lies in peasant farming. I don’t see 
it is possible in any other way to settle her marginal lands. 
But this would not encourage British immigration. The 
British are an industrial and commercial people and as such 
are not “‘land-minded.” I really don’t see what Canada 
has to offer British people. Her present industrialism cannot 
even take care of her own people. 

In many ways Canada is more suited to the foreigners 
than the British. I never remember hearing a British 
immigrant wax enthusiastic over Canada yet. And now they 
will be guided by the cold light of experience instead of the 
enthusiasm of the boom days of yore. I sometimes think 
these things are really guided by natural laws that may be 
too strong for man’s most intelligent artifice. 

I remain, 
Yours truly, 


Purbrook, Ont., Canada. H. Barry O’BRIEN. 
December, 1938. 


SMOTHERED CONSERVATIVE RESOLUTIONS 


To THE EpiTror or The National Review 


Sir,—In your December issue Mrs. Hussey quoted some 
resolutions which had been passed at a joint meeting of the 
Conservative Women of Sussex and Kent, and asked what 
happened to such resolutions. I can tell her. 

Such resolutions come up at the Central Women’s Advisory 
Committee, where they are discussed by women representa- 
tives from other parts of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
If they find unanimous favour with this body they are forwarded 
to the Ministers they concern. The Members of Parliament 
in the districts which pass them never hear of them at all, 
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unless they are sent in privately. The Central Advisory 
Committee decides who is to see them, and as this body is 
largely governed by the advice of paid officials, resolutidd 
likely to be unpopular at the Party Headquarters do not have 
much chance of survival, and Ministers are thus prevented 
from knowing the opinion of their party. 
Yours, etc., 
Sussex. CONSERVATIVE WORKER. 
January, 1939. 


THE BARLEY SITUATION 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Sir,—Although it was impossible to accept all that Mr, 
Malcolm Brereton had to say, his review of the “ Barley” 
situation was most interesting. The case for barley-growers 
was put with a clarity and freedom from bias most refreshing 
after a surfeit of exaggerated and misinformed statement in 
the national press and elsewhere. 

Perhaps I may be permitted a few observations amplifying 
Mr. Brereton’s article, and at the same time presenting the 
other side of the picture. 

Mention is made of the fact that the acreage under barley 
has decreased. That is so, but the consumption of beer has 
fallen even more precipitantly. A more temperate habit and 
discriminating taste may be factors bearing on this decline, 
but the major reason is undoubtedly the crushing duty on 
beer. A lightening of this burden would assist the barley- 
grower even more than the brewer. 

Turning to the present Governmental policy of subsidisa- 
tion, it does seem that if a subsidy of 10s. an acre raises 
barley production from 655,000 tons to 846,000 tons, thereby 
resulting in a glutted and low-priced market ; the doubling 
of that subsidy is hardly likely to improve the position for 
the coming year. Price insurance, levy-subsidy and similar 
schemes are each and all open to objection of one kind or 
another, but their main drawback is, of course, that they 
are palliative and not remedial. I am not foolish enough— 
or clever enough—to attempt the discovery of a complete 
solution to such a vexing problem, but I do suggest that the 
conference of barley interests is as likely to effect a cure as 
any of the previously mentioned specifics. 

Finally, a word on the subject of all-English beer. A 
brewer is a merchant, depending for the success of his business 
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on catering to the demands of his customers. Nowadays 
those customers—especially in industrial areas—will only be 
content with a “bright”? beer. This brilliance necessitates 
the introduction into the mash tun of a small proportion of 
the leaner foreign barley. Naturally this percentage is kept 
as low as possible in order to take full advantage of the 
“body” for which English barley is famed. Personally— 
with zestful memories of a certain Suffolk all-English brew 
—I wish Mr. Brereton and the Norfolk Beer Drinkers Society 
every success in their effort to popularise the older-fashioned 
beer. Yours faithfully, 


Moorstock Cottage, W. H. Srarrorp. 
Sellindge, Kent. 
January 13, 1939. 


A SQUARE DEAL FOR YOUTH 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Sm,—As one who is not unacquainted with the demorali- 
sation and needs both mental, moral, also physical of youth, 
the hour seems to have arrived for a voluntary experiment 
of Labour camps allied with some elementary form of military 
training as suggested by Sir Herbert Bryan, K.B.E. 

Give youth a square deal, but can we not expect in return 
something for the staggering sums spent on social services ? 
If Democracy is being challenged, let it stoutly defend her 
liberties by preparation to-day and not await possible defeat 
or confusion in hour of peril. 

Leadership of the right kind adequately financed for 
camps should be the concern of those who wish to restore 
hope to the unemployed. Miss Octavia Hill, the eminent 
and sane housing and social reformer, years ago saw the 
value of cadet training for working lads. Is not the time 
more auspicious ? A start on a minor scale might be the 
beginning of a great movement to arrest deterioration among 
our future sons of Empire. Yours faithfully, 


Dartmouth Park Hill, Dovauas H. Macartney. 
.W.5. 
January, 1939. 


A Correction :—A correspondent states that the newspaper report— 
which we repeated in good faith—that the Hetman of the Ukraine had 
been murdered is untrue. We are glad to register this correction. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


A MYSTERIOUS JOURNEY 


It was April, 1709; King Louis XIV was seventy-one years 
old and had left happiness and good fortune behind; 1709 
might well be described as the Black Year of his great reign, 
He had waged war for eight years to maintain his grandson 
Philip V on the throne of Spain, and had suffered a series of 
crushing defeats; German, Dutch and English armies were 
thundering at his gates. Within the kingdom famine threat. 
ened for “ our enemies do not let a grain of corn through”; 
on the heels of famine stalked pestilence. Would this disas. 
trous war never end? Peace negotiations had been opened 
at the Hague, where the States General of the Netherlands 
were discussing possible preliminaries with President Rouillé, 

Let us turn first to the letters passing between two French- 
women. To the Princesse des Ursins, established at the court 
of Madrid almost in the guise of guardian to the young 
dynasty enthroned there, resistance—in other words, the 
prosecution of the war, whatever the cost—was a sacred duty; 
to Madame de Maintenon, moved by her piety and her com- 
passion for the sufferings of the people, peace at any price 
seemed an absolute necessity. “Does the King,” asks 
Mme de Maintenon, “intend to compass the ruin of his 
kingdom ? Cannot he see, in the long tale of his misfortunes, 
a Divine warning to yield to his enemies and restore to his 
subjects, at long last, both bread and tranquillity ?” ‘“ You 
exaggerate our misfortunes,” replies Mme des Ursins, “ with 
goodwill and imagination fresh resources could be found. 
If peace is made on the terrible conditions which our enemies 
will impose, such hideous things will happen to France that 
I cannot understand how anyone can agree to buy it at such 
a price, nor that His Majesty’s subjects should shrink from 
any sacrifice to save France from such shame.” “No, 
Madame,” answers Mme de Maintenon, “‘ there is no man 
here able to invent fresh resources. Lack of money and 
corn has brought us to the brink of disaster. The Lord has 
turned against us. We must conform to His designs and 
bow to His Will.” Thus far the two voices, speaking across 
the Pyrenees in that fateful hour. Which of them will gain 
a hearing? What does the King think? ‘ The longer the 
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King conceals his real opinion,” wrote Mme de Maintenon, 
“the greater my dread of the effect of this long strain on his 
powers.” 

On April 28th, 1709, in the Salle de ’ Gil de Bouf at 
Versailles, Louis XIV called his council together as usual. 
The daily routine of the court was in full swing; the Kin 
had held his levée, had heard Mass, listened to music, gree 
the court ladies with his accustomed smile ; none could read 
in his face the tenor of his secret thoughts. His frozen calm 
was astonishing. War? Peace? Hope? Resignation ? 
That inscrutable countenance gave no sign. At this, the daily, 
Council Meeting, there were present round the table the King 
at the head; on either side of him sat his son the Grand 
Dauphin, aged forty-nine, and his grandson the duc de 
Bourgogne, the pious pupil of Fénelon, twenty-nine years old. 
The ministers in attendance were Torcy, the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the Chancellor, Pontchartrain, who 
was also in charge of the Navy, Camillart, the Minister for 
War, and Desmarets, Minister of Finance. They were at one 
in pleading the necessity for making peace ; Desmarets had 
no money, Chamillart had no men, Pontchartrain had no 
ships. The duc de Bourgogne, eager though diffident, begged 
for peace out of compassion for the miseries of France. The 
Grand Dauphin, according to his wont, wagged his head 
vaguely, muttering words of little meaning. As for the 
marquis de Torcy, he gave an account of the negotiations 
peta the Hague by the States General as representing all 
the Allies. 


As the Council proceeded, the tale of gloomy forebodings 
grew longer; at the end of April the enemy would take the 
field with the spring ; fighting would revive with the crops. 
Invasion is certainly on the way ; the Council can ever foresee 
the road it will take. ‘So pathetic a scene,’ wrote Torcy 
after the rising of the Council of April 28th, “ would be difficult 
to describe, were it permissible to reveal its most touching 
incident.”’ We are in a position to disclose this most touching 
incident, through letters written after the Council Meeting. 
As he listened to the account of the grievous condition of his 
forces and of his kingdom; of the pending disasters which 
could only be averted by a shameful peace, Louis XIV 
suddenly bowed his head between his hands and wept. The 
advocates of peace at any price hailed this breakdown as a 
portent of victory. If the King wept, he meant to give way. 
A mournful silence fell on the Council as the princes and the 
ministers rose to their feet. Chamillart hastened to Mme de 
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Maintenon’s room to share his hopes with hers; the King's 
tears could only mean that he bowed to the Will of Heaven. 


“The Lord, however, vouchsafed to the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs a ray of hope.” So wrote Torcy who, 
having watched his colleagues and the princes leave the 
Council Chamber, remained alone with the King. The 
Council, he pointed out, had arrived at no conclusions, and 
it was therefore necessary to think out a plan. As the Ki 
himself was wont to observe, imagination is essential in public 
life. In Torcy’s view one last resort remained; would the 
King allow him to proceed, at once and in secret, to the 
Hague, armed with his Majesty’s final decisions. Communica. 
tions with the enemy had hitherto only been carried out by 
means of letters and newspaper articles which dealt in insolent 
recriminations, but not with facts. What, after all, was the 
real truth as regards the strength of the Allies, their ambitions; 
their points of agreement, their differences ? There must be 
some weak joint of divided aims in their armour ; by striki 
at that, their front might be pierced. Torcy alone woul 
know, from day to day, what the King was prepared to cede 
or to refuse. He would speak for himself only. Should the 
other side boast their military superiority, Torcy would 
reply by vaunting the moral backing of the King of France; 
his pride, the pride of his people; Spain’s fixed resolve to 
maintain the new French dynasty on her throne. The 
argument would strike a regal, a human note. The King of 
France might hear the tread of advancing hosts on his borders ; 
his enemies would hear from Torcy’s lips the stirring of the 
soul of France. Beyond a certain point the King would not 
go, and only Torcy would know when that point was reached. 
If retreat were unavoidable he would give ground step by 
step, knowing the exact spot where he would turn at bay. 


The King was impressed. To send Torcy was almost the 
same thing as to go himself. He said, as he always did, 
“JT will see.” He would think it over and give his answer 
on the morrow. For the rest of the day the Court was on 
tenterhooks ; a sense of mystery hung in the air. What had 
passed during the private conversations between the King 
and his Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs? Mme de 
Maintenon sat listening to the beatings of her own heart, for 
the King told her nothing. The next morning the same 
Council met in the same room. To everyone’s surprise, the 
King spoke first. He put forward Torcy’s proposal, explained 
its merits, the ease with which ground could be given or 
gained, and the real intentions of the enemy laid bare. The 
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idea, 80 Torcy tells us, was unanimously approved. That 
the King should send as his representative his Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs showed his own conviction that 

could be negotiated. As the man on the spot, the 
emissary, though he might be compelled to make great sacri- 
fies, would surely gain some concessions in return. The 
King turned to Torcy, “‘ How long will it take you to prepare 
for the journey?” “Sire,” replied Torcy, “one day is 
enough for me, I will start to-morrow.” 

One difficulty remained. The mission must be kept abso- 
lutely secret and must break upon the Hague like a flash of 
lightning, but how could lightning travel by coach? There 
was also the practical problem of supplying a passport to 
enable Torcy to cross the frontier and drop like a bomb on the 
Hague. “Give me,” said Torcy, “a blank passport such as 
we keep in my drawers for the use of couriers. It does not 
signify in whose name I fill it in; I shall travel alone, with 
only my coachman and a servant, and shall pass as a merchant 
or even as a courier.” 

The undertaking was not without its dangers, Louis XIV’s 
Minister might be seized by marauding bands of soldiers, as 
had nearly happened to President Rouillé only a few weeks 
previously. What a hostage he would be! Above all, if 
he failed, Louis would have sent his minister to “ beg for 
peace,” only to receive renewed war. Packed in his scanty 
luggage, Torcy carried a long despatch containing the King’s 
instructions to President Rouillé; he was to stand aside and 
leave everything to Torcy, who was alone in a position to 
interpret the King’s mind to the meeting. A brief letter of 
introduction was addressed to Heinsius, Grand Pensioner 
of the States General of the Netherlands. On the despatch, 
which was countersigned by Colbert, the King had added in 
his own hand: ‘I approve what is here written and my 
desire is that Torcy should carry it out.” 

“God,” remarked Torcy, “gave his blessing to the 
journey.” It took six days, and no untoward incident or 
encounter occurred; the passport, duly signed “ Torcy,” 
passed the frontiers without comment. The grey-cloaked 
traveller, calmly ensconced in a corner of his coach, described 
himself as a courier of the King of France and aroused no 
curiosity whatever. 

At Rotterdam the envoy halted for a few hours in order 
to introduce himself and hand over his letters of credit to 
Sincerf, the banker. The latter, though surprised, promised 
immediate assistance, being already accustomed to supply 
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Rouillé’s financial and other needs. He offered to conduct 
Torcy in person to the Hague and ordered his own carriage and 
pair to be put to at once. A banker has connections every. 
where; Sincerf’s relations with the French and the Allies 
were equally cordial. Once settled in the carriage, there wag 
ample time for talk. The letters from France, said the 
banker, were doing great harm to the French cause in Holland, 
They told of nothing but terror, catastrophe and the dread 
of instant invasion ; the great families were even fleeing from 
Paris on the pretext of seeking summer quarters; such 
rumours spread like wildfire and only served to enco 
the enemies of France who were thereby confirmed in their 
anticipation of victory and rendered more exacting in their 
demands. 

A few hours later Torcy and his companion alighted from 
the carriage and rapped the burnished copper knocker on 
the door of the Grand Pensioner of the States of the Nether. 
lands, Heinsius. While waiting, Torcy had time to examine 
the house and to marvel at its quiet and unostentatious 
exterior. The door was opened by a maidservant and Sincerf 
asked, without further ceremony, to see the Pensioner. He 
was admitted and disappeared down a passage. The maid 
opened a door into a little side room, lit a pair of candles 
and begged Torcy to come in. “I felt,’ he wrote, “as if I 
were ina dream.” A few minutes passed, it was seven o’clock 
in the evening; the door opened and the Grand Pensioner 
entered. Behind him stood Sincerf. The banker presented 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to the King of 
France and discreetly disappeared. 

The Grand Pensioner, wrote Torcy, was, for a moment, 
completely taken aback, but his opening sentences were frigid 
though civil; as the foremost citizen of the Hague he was 
not going into transports over a guest even of this calibre; 
he had only shown momentary surprise. ‘‘ Since yesterday,” 
wrote Torcy next day to the King, ‘“‘ I have seen the Grand 
Pensioner twice. I arranged an introduction to him through 
a banker who brought me from Rotterdam in his carriage. 
The secret had been so well kept that the Pensioner, on 
finding me inside his house, could hardly believe his eyes.” 

In his letters, Torcy constantly remarked on the simple 
life led by the Dutchman. Besides the one maidservant, a 
secretary, a coachman and a footman made up the establish- 
ment of this premier Magistrate of the Netherlands who was 
holding his own against Louis XIV and his Court at Versailles. 
There were pleasant gleams of burnished copper about the 
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rooms; in the windows bloomed the famous tulips; Heinsius’ 
simplicity and bonhomie belonged to another world than that 
of Versailles. In the Grand Pensioner’s home, there was 
nothing to remind one of war, only the gentle tinkle of plates 
and dishes as the maid laid the table. Torcy felt he had done 
well to come ; one must see for oneself in order to understand, 
in order to treat. From his youth up he had known no 
other surroundings than the palace of Versailles, where the 
problems which were shaking Europe appeared as moves on 
a mental chessboard. Here, in a humble room in a little 
house, he would at last meet these players of a great game 
face to face and in his own person defy them to checkmate 
the King. For at the news of Torcy’s presence at the Hague, 
Prince Eugene had left his armies and posted there in hot 
haste. Marlborough, braving contrary winds in the Channel, 
had also hurried to the spot. Were there a game to be 
played, they must take part in it, here was a chance in a 
thousand, for checkmate was certain. As for the conversa- 
tions which took place in Heinsius’ little house—for Torcy 
would never consent to hold official discussions with the 
States General—we shall find them set down from day to 
day in his memoirs and daily letters to the King. The theme 
of discussion varies but little. Every concession he makes 
only brings fresh demands which harden into requirements ; 
he learns by experience that the further he recedes, the closer 
do they press on him. Monsieur de Torcy, they point out 
patel has no alternative but to give way all along the 
ine. The King of France, in the day of his strength, was 
a source of anxiety to Europe ; in his weakness he has become 
a tempting prey. He is like Samson shorn of his locks, he 
can only be allowed to sit behind the barriers set up around 
him, grinding corn for his people’s bread. 

Let us leave Torcy for the time being, a prey to his for- 
midable adversaries. He knows exactly to what extent he 
will yield ; he is at all times prepared to break off negotiations 
and call for his coach. Only, if he goes, all his concessions 
go with him: the abandonment of Spain, of Naples, of Sicily, 
of Italy, of the fortresses on the Rhine and the Scheldt, even 
of Alsace ; all these gains to the Allies will be nullified and 
the whole of Europe will have proof that the King of France 
was ready to risk everything for the sake of peace. 


Let us turn once more to the correspondence of Mme de 
Maintenon and the Princesse des Ursins. “Let us yield 
everything and everywhere,” writes the former, ‘“‘ for we are 
at death’s door.”’ In her eyes “ the Will of God ” is summed 
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up in defeat. Back comes the stinging reply: ‘“ You say 
that all is lost, Madame, will you not even allow yourself 
ask God to perform miracles? I fail to understand you 
reluctance, do you set bounds to His might?” asks Mme 
des Ursins. 


Miracles will certainly not be accomplished without human 
aid, and the first requisite is a staunch and vital faith, for 
“God helps those who help themselves.” Should Mme de 
Maintenon succeed in persuading Louis XIV to bow his 
head in defeat, Mme des Ursins will raise up that of the 
feeble King of Spain. If his grandfather forsakes him, after 
having himself sent him to reign in Spain, the grandson 
will undertake his own defence. Philip is at the head of 
his armies as Commander-in-Chief; he may perish through 
the accident of war but he has a son, a young Bourbon. The 
Prince of Asturias is still cutting his teeth, but a king is a 
king, whatever his age. All the Spanish grandees at present 
in Madrid, together with the people, must swear a solemn 
oath of allegiance to the infant prince. The ceremony was 
most striking, writes Mme des Ursins in her usual intrepid 
vein; the enthusiasm was indescribable, the young Queen, 
her baby in her arms, was received with triumphant acclama- 
tion. M. de Torcy, at the Hague, may sacrifice the safety 
of the King of France’s dominions and the glory of his reign; 
Mme des Ursins sees in Spanish hearts and the spirit of the 
young dynasty an impregnable line of defence. 

We all know what happened. Torcy, step by step, lost 
everything but honour. The Allies refused to conclude peace 
unless, as a final condition, the King of France, agreed to 
despatch an armed force to Spain to overthrow the throne 
which he himself had set up for his line. That should be his 
penance ; moreover, they pressed the necessity of this course, 
inasmuch as they were weary of war and had no desire to 
wage it in Spain. They would prefer to stand aside and 
watch the King of France fight their battles for them—applaud 
his success or punish his failure. They deeply regretted that 
matters should have come to this pass but M. Torcy must 
surely understand that as he had annexed Spain, it was up 
to him to hand it back. 


On that, Torcy ordered his coach and his servant. Marl- 
borough, his face scarlet to the pitch of apoplexy, saw him 
go with great regret. Prince Eugene remained unmoved. 
Heinsius expressed deep disappointment ; he had hoped to 
let fly the dove of peace from his little house. Torcy made 
it perfectly clear that an unsuccessful negotiation must be 
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considered as having never taken place; all his concessions 
were withdrawn, the journey was completely barren and void 
of results. He left the Allies somewhat embarrassed ; the 
stag at bay, with the knife at his throat, had suddenly slipped 


ay. 

Six days later saw Torcy once more closeted alone with the 
King at Versailles and the latter, for once taking his people 
into his confidence, wrote as follows to all his governors of 
provinces: “ The greater my efforts to show myself accom- 
modating and to allay the suspicions which my enemies 
profess to feel as to my power and my designs, the higher 
did they raise their claims . . . although I fully sympathise 
with my faithful subjects in the miseries caused by the war 
and though I have testified to all Europe that my one desire 
is to obtain for them the blessings of peace, I am persuaded 
that they would refuse to receive them under conditions 
which set at naught both the principles of justice and the 
honour of the French name.” 

One last echo from the women’s voices conferring across 
the Pyrenees : 

“You can rejoice, Madame, for it will be war,” writes 
Mme de Maintenon. 

“ Rejoice, Madame, we are winning victories,” replies the 
Princess des Ursins shortly. 

At the Treaty of Utrecht, the Bourbons, as all the world 
knows, kept Spain. 


M. Satnt RENE TAILLANDIER. 


BOOKS ON SPAIN 


History oF SPANISH ARCHITECTURE. By Bernard Bevan. 
(Batsford. 21s.) Days in Spain. By Gertrude Bone 
with illustrations by Sir Muirhead Bone. (Macmillan. 
12s. 6d.) Spanish architecture of all periods possesses an 
esoteric quality which is its chief attraction, yet, as archi- 
tects know, the style as a whole does not lend itself to servile 
imitation. This is surprising, for its forms are particularly 
inspiring and in colour and detail it is without a rival. 

The reason for the development of this distinctive branch 
of the art is to be found in the variety of peoples, who at 
different times have inhabited the Peninsula and produced 
a definite sequence and overlapping of architectural idioms 
from the second century B.c. onwards. In view of the lack 
of comprehensive information on the subject, Mr. Bevan’s 


- authentic researches are welcome. He not only deals with 
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‘the earliest monuments and buildings, but he describes the 
intricate blending of Mohammedan, Romanesque, Gothic, 
Renaissance, Baroque and Neo-Classic. It is to this hetero. 
geneous contribution of forms, at one time pursuing a 
straightforward course and at another inextricably mixed, 
that Spanish architecture owes its vivacity and its dramatic 
contrasts of extreme simplicity opposed to outbursts of rich. 
ness, combined with derivations from many sources. As Mr, 
Bevan puts it—“‘ It is this strange incoherence which makes 
the study of architecture in Spain more intricate than that 
of any other country.” 


Beginning with a description of the little known Visi 
gothic churches the author deals with the Asturian churches 
of the ninth century. We learn of the rise of Cordova under 
the Emirs and Caliphs and we read of the building of the 
Great Mosque. From thence the narration leads to the 
development of the Mozarabic system with its marked prefer. 
ence for the basilican plan, to Romanesque architecture in 
Catalonia and Castile to Cistercian influences, and finally to 
the dominion of French Gothic in the North. The rise of 
Catalan Gothic is traced from the churches of Barcelona to 
Palma Cathedral and the great nave of the Cathedral at 
Gerona designed by Guillermo Boffiy in 1416 is rightly 
acclaimed to be a masterpiece of the style. The story goes 
on to tell of later Muslim Architecture in Andalusia, naming 
particularly the Giralda at Seville, and the Alhambra at 
Granada. Maghribian plasterwork is dealt with, as well as 
the delicate ornamentation and inscriptions peculiar to this 
sub-style. The Mudejar style is shown to have relied upon 
skilled traditional craftsmanship for its delicate effects. 
Spanish castles, as might be expected, express the military 
genius of Spain at different periods, and this section will be 
useful to those who wish to clear any misapprehension as to 
the true meaning of ‘‘ Chateaux en Espagne.” Finally the 
author deals with the development of ‘‘ Plateresco,” the High 
Renaissance, and Baroque. To prove his sympathy for the 
Spanish manner he carries his studies to Mexico, and shows 
the variety of components which go to make up the character 
of a style which is alive to-day. 

Days in Old Spain belongs to a different category. En- 
riched by the incomparable pencil of Sir Muirhead Bone, its 
descriptions have something of the charm which we encounter 
in travel books of more leisurely days; for example, the 
Italian diary of the younger Beckford, but its matter is fuller 
and touched with greater experience. To cultured minds the 
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arts of Spain have always been inspiring. From the time of 
Ferdinand and Isabella down to the activities of the Emperor 
Charles V and of Philip II, Spain ruled the world, from the: 
Atlantic to the Pacific, policing the Mediterranean and holding: 
the Turk in check. At the close of the sixteenth century all. 
this was changed, but Spanish art has continued to express 
national characteristics almost to the present time. How the 
architecture came to possess such fine attributes of style and 
character is worth study and both these excellent hoatey 
provide us with the right kind of material. ) 


THE FRENCH AND OURSELVES 


PeRFIDIOUS ALBION—-ENTENTE CORDIALE, by Genevieve 
Tabouis, translated by J. A. D. Dempsey (Thornton Butter: : 
worth, 12s. 6d.); Russta’s Work IN FRaANcE, by Reginald 
J. Dingle (Robert Hale, 12s. 6d.). Madame Tabouis brings: 
to her study of Anglo-French relations a keen intellect and: 
a liking for comparisons. She fails, however, to interpret 
correctly either the rivalries of the past seven hundred years: 
or the ups and downs of French and British co-operation : 
during the last thirty years, because she starts from incomplete’ 
premisses. She remarks, with truth, that the two peoples: 
differ widely in their political outlook but as regards the British ' 
point of view she is unable to get away from the traditional’ 
foreign cliché that we are a nation of shopkeepers and. 
that our every action is governed by Imperialistic, com-' 
mercial and self-seeking motives. French policy she holds: 
to be entirely based on considerations of prestige, tradition 
and idealism. Such a comparison ignores certain accompany- 
ing traits on both sides. Through the English character 
there runs a strong vein of sentiment and a sense of “ fair. 
play for the other fellow,” while Frenchmen, in their dealings 
with others, are logical, practical and keen bargain drivers.. 
The post-war Entente was subjected to severe strain because: 
England was flooded by a wave of idealistic missionary | 
zeal for the propagation of universal Utopia, while France ; 
held the passionate conviction that the future of civilisation ; 
was bound up with the preservation of her own frontiers. : 
Now that the wave of idealism has crashed on the hard rocks: 
of reality and that the alliances formed by France in pursuit. 
of security at any price have crumbled to dust, the true 
solidarity of the Entente has emerged. . 
Of all our shortcomings, Mme. Tabouis finds it ald 
to forgive our refusal to grant to France all territory on the., 
left bank of the Rhine. But M. Clemenceau never asked for. 
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this, feeling that “‘ another Alsace” would have been a fruitful 
cause of future wars. On the other hand, most thoughtful 
Englishmen regret that we withdrew our signature from the 
Pact guaranteeing the safety of the French frontiers. Such 
a Pact was necessary to our own security and our refusal, 
coupled with our insane disarmament, placed France in a 
cruel position. Mme. Tabouis is candid in distributi 
blame and many of her strictures we should take to heart, 
We have indulged in a great deal of muddled thinking, 
and it is well that we should realise the effect of our dreams 
on our best friends. 


Mr. Dingle writes the inner history of the Popular Front 
Government in France under the leadership of M. Léon 
Blum. We may not agree with him, but his statements 
are well. documented and worth our attention. In his 
view, the Popular Front was dangerous to the foreign and 
internal policy of France, inasmuch as it was under the 
control of Communists under the orders of Moscow. At 
the Parliamentary elections in 1936, the Communist vote 
rose enormously, but the Party refused their share of minis. 
terial posts and chose to remain in the background as the tail 
wagging the dog. Their policy, dictated by theorists, would 
have impeded recovery and paved the way for revolution. 
Following their cue, Blum set aside the moderate programme 
of social and economic reform which had won the elections, 
in favour of revolutionary changes, such as the forty-hour 
week, calculated to produce the maximum of economic 
disturbance, and Blum found himself without any remedy 
wherewith to check the resulting flight from the franc. 


* The author holds that this financial and political in- 
stability was brought about by Soviet interference in French 
affairs, and that it has compromised British foreign policy, 
especially with regard to Spain, while Germany and Italy 
have been quick to exploit the weakness and divided aims 
of the French Government. The logic of events is now 
bringing the latter to see that alliances, on the one hand with 
Russia, on the other with Britain, are a contradiction in 
terms, and France is turning to face realities, however grim. 
Mr. Dingle has some useful things to say about the forces 
at work in this country to produce a Popular Front, of the 
curious support given by so-called Conservative papers, and 
of the strange infatuation of the Liberals for the Left. There 
is a staggering story on page 263 of a message from Mussolini, 
in June, 1936, which Blum refused to receive. It is given 
chapter and verse and has never been contradicted. 
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ENGLAND IN ECLIPSE 


Lorp NortH: Premier of England in Eclipse. By Mr. 
Baring Pemberton. (Longmans, 21s.) Mr. Baring Pemberton 
fulfils the promise shown in his first biography on Carteret. 
This volume on Lord North shows the author to be not only a 

d biographer but, what is more, an historian. Not 
content with throwing a new light on an underrated man, 
he surveys the King whom North loyally served as well as 
the domestic and imperial problems which beset England 
after a successful war and fifty years of kingship in abey- 
ance. Lord North is therefore a history of a fascinating, 
if depressing, period. Mr. Pemberton has a happy turn of 
phrase and, avoiding the self-righteousness of so-called 
progress, throws in some useful analogies from the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. 

George III and North, curiously alike, brought new, yet 
essentially English, qualities to the governing of England. 
By no means ill-educated, they were un-bookish men, and 
North could have echoed his Royal Master’s “ None of your 
damned Scotch metaphysics.” The producer of fourteen 
successive budgets had ‘“‘ Farmer George’s”’ respect for the 
honest merchant, but a horror of ‘the stock-jobber and 
denizens of Change Alley.”’ The conventional legend is that 
“George III, grasping at absolutism, endeavoured to subvert 
the Constitution’ in partnership with Lord Bute, whose 
influence has been overrated, and then with Lord North. 
The King’s and North’s ideals were King, Parliament and 
Church. To them ‘“‘ George be a King” meant a return not 
to Charles I’s but to William III’s accession. They believed 
that the Walpole-Newcastle era broke the Act of Settlement. 
The clock, however, refused to be put back, but its works 
were cleansed and a new precedent was set. George III was 
the first of our Kings to constitute himself ‘‘ Public Servant 
Number 1,” and he insisted that his Prime Minister should be, 
in that respect, second only to himself. There was only one 
man competent for this in contemporary political life—Lord 
North. Modern reforms have since made the Prime Minister 
responsible solely to Parliament: that this new system has 
worked so well is largely due to the royal precedent. 

George III, except for the Royal Marriage Act, only thrice 
took a strong line on policy—over Wilkes, Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and the American Colonies—and he did so, not in defence 
of his own prerogative, but to uphold the prestige of Parlia- 
ment, His strong aversion to certain politicians was not 
personal, but came from an instinctive dislike for men who 
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put their private interests before those of their country. He 
and Lord North must bear the whole responsibility on t¢ 
English side for the loss of our first Empire. Mr. Baring 
Pemberton does not attempt to exempt them except on the 
grounds that sooner or later war must have come. The 
seeds of discord were innate, and Lord North did what he 
could to appease the Americans. Indeed, as a peace Prime 
Minister this unglamorous man compares favourably with 
Chatham, who treated George III as if he were a fractious 
child. North undoubtedly proved himself a bad war Minister, 
yet even here the nadir of statesmanship is only to be found 
in the fractious Opposition, showing that in one respect at 
least, the King was right. North was at least aware that a 
war was going on, whereas his enemies in England only looked 
upon hostilities in America as a means of acquiring office. 

This study of England in Eclipse makes seasonable read- 
ing. In his qualities and faults Lord North resembles both 
Mr. Asquith and a more recently ennobled statesman, both 
of whom shared his gift for burying the political hatchet. 
North, in old age totally blind, greeted a bitter but equally 
sightless opponent with: “‘ Nobody will suspect us of insin- 
cerity if we say that we should always be overjoyed to see 
each other!” 


NOVELS 
Sucu Harmony. By Susan Goodyear. (Chatto & Windus. 
8s. 6d.) Drap Nep: The Autobiography of a Corpse. By 
John Masefield. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) Roots IN THE Sky. 
By Sidney Meller. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) THE YEARLING. 
By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) AN 
END oF THE Hours. By Edward Thompson. (Macmillan. 
8s. 6d.) Susan Goodyear has already proved herself a pun- 
gent and skilful writer, but Such Harmony reaches a higher 
level than any of her previous works. She shows in it 
that she possesses the supreme gift of making her characters 
unfold themselves with the story. When we are intro- 
duced to Richard Elsham, we feel about him just as 
Rachel felt. Gradually we come to see that his defects were 
but the obverse of his qualities. A man pertinacious to rude- 
ness in sticking to his own standards is a man to go tiger 
hunting with against slander and pettiness, just as he proves 
himself a lover whose strength is a rock to rest against. So 
with Catherine; we fail at first to understand why her 
husband and children feel about her as they do until her 
nature unfolds itself. Rachel is almost too perfect a char- 
acter; the world does not hold such faultless people, equal 
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to any and every situation. But if a delusion, she is a very 
pleasant one. ‘The author is greatly concerned with the 
problems, vocational and domestic, of clerical homes. Andrew, 
the vicar, does not ring quite true, though he is the victim 
of a conflict which must certainly occur in real life. It 
is well that we should realise the difficulties of those spiritual 

tors whose shortcomings we are so ready to criticise. 
The tower of Bredestowe Priory speaks everlasting peace 
despite the human fret beneath it. 

Mr. Masefield can never write otherwise than delightfully, 
but Dead Ned is spun too fine. Quite unnecessarily, for the 
author is teeming with ideas, to be told in a sequel. We are 
introduced to the hero, Ned Mansell, his father the doctor, 
a deplorable stepmother, a worthless half-brother, and an 
old Admiral whose gratitude Ned earns. These people live 
in a pleasant eighteenth-century setting near London. We 
finally reach the sensational climax when Ned is hung by 
the neck till dead and resuscitated by medical skill. Thrilling 
as it all is, we have waited too long for it. The sequel, how- 
ever, will certainly be worth reading. 

The most comforting thought regarding Mr. Thompson’s 
An End of the Hours is that it announces itself as the last of 
the series of Studies of India under British rule. This 
country, in common with the rest of the world, is going 
through a trying time which demands all our courage and 

wers of self-sacrifice. No useful purpose can be served by 
fling 280 pages with morbid defeatism. That we are where 
we are is largely due to the attitude of mind which this 
book displays. 

Mr. Meller’s long novel deals with the flight of Elchanen 
Drobner, Russian scholar, with his wife and child to America. 
Five more children are born; the family lives through 
poverty, sudden riches, the weariness of failure, the hopes of 
success. Family life in a West Coast city is very fully por- 
trayed against the Jewish background, and the conflict of 
old and new standards is intensely realised. Mr. Meller 
knows his people through and through, and such rich human 
detail cannot fail to be interesting, but the style of the book 
is somewhat self-conscious and stilted. It has the merits 
of a sincere piece of work, but the somewhat laboured style 
adds to the weight of its 570 odd pages and one feels that 
severe pruning would not have detracted from its value as a 
sociological study. 

_ The Yearling is a very beautiful book which has been a 
best seller in America and should make many friends for its 
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author in England. It is set in the “ hammock ” country of 
inland Florida—a wild and lovely land peopled by proud, 
independent, hard-working Americans, all engaged in an 
eternal struggle against the encroachments of the tropical 
forest and the raids of wild animals. It is concerned mainly 
with the Baxter family, father, mother and twelve-year-old 
boy, whose pet fawn, “ Flag,” has an important part in the 
story. Its closeness to nature has nothing of “‘ Cold Comfort 
Farm ”’ about it; it has great delicacy of feeling as well as 
fundamental truth, and the apparent simplicity of style 
conceals great skill in writing. . 


THE QUALITY OF AN ENGLISHMAN 


THE ENGuisH Genius. Edited by Hugh Kingsmill. (Eyre 
& Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d.) Genius is an impossible word to 
define, but Hugh Kingsmill writes in his preface that “ The 
qualities which have reconciled the rest of the world to our 
existence and attracted the saner nations within our orbit 
are illustrated and explained.” It is with this text in mind, 
therefore, that one scans the list of contents: Religion, 
Dean Inge; Verse, Hilaire Belloc; Humour, Hesketh 
Pearson. All these will answer to such a test, but “ Moral 
Indignation”” and ‘‘ Snobbery”’ ? Who has opened the lid 
of Pandora’s box? No wonder the world is not as anxious 
to become reconciled to us as we think it should be! 

All of which is one way of saying that the editor has not 
succeeded in creating a well-ordered whole. One harbours 
the suspicion that it is a totalitarian book, that certain con- 
tributors have said I will write on this and this only, and 
further that it is a book misbegotten in the crisis, ‘which 
sees the light of day slightly deformed. Miss Rebecca West, 
writing on Snobbery, commences with five pages of un- 
diluted anti-fascist propaganda. Alfred Noyes, diseoursing 
on the “Sea,” plunges deep into the glories of splendid 
isolation, while Kenneth Hare (on Food) in the middle of 
pompons, gourds, and cucumbers, succumbs to the pre- 
vailing phobia in no other words than these: ‘So long as 
England was ruled by aristocrats, the labourer had a fair 
deal, but no sooner was he championed by Socialists and 
other ‘friends of the people’ than he was forced by his 
self-styled defenders almost to the condition of a serf.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of these criticisms, and of rather 
uninspired essays by Dean Inge and Hilaire Belloc, there 


remain two very good reasons why this book should repay 


the reader. The first is a delightful diatribe by Miss Rose 
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Macaulay on the subject of “ Moral Indignation ” ; here is 
a born essayist and her contribution written in virile and 
well balanced prose stands by itself. The second reason 
is to be found in some half dozen well-written, thoughtful, 
and instructive essays. The best, perhaps, being Douglas 
Woodruff on ‘‘ Public Life,” but between this choice and 
Major-General Fuller on “‘ War,” Brian Lunn on “ Dissent,” 
Sir Charles Petrie on “The Monarchy” or E. 8. P. Haynes 
on “ Law” lies only a difference in individual taste. Let 
me close with a final quotation—from Brian Lunn on 
Dissent.—“*. . . The Quaker was forbidden to haggle in 
business. Having named his figure as a buyer or a seller he 
must stick to it. No splitting the difference was permissible. 
When this became known as a Quaker principle of business, 
it assisted many Quakers to become wealthy.” Alas, to-day 
this is not the English genius ! as 


OTHER NOTICES 


THE HOUSE OF GUISE. By Henry Dwight Sedgewick. (Lindsay 
Drummond, l5s.) Mr. Sedgewick is a past master of “ history made easy ”’ 
and any intelligent schoolboy will enjoy this book as much as will his parents. 
Though an American, he is blessed with a real love of sixteenth-century France, 
and Frenchmen, whose atmosphere he successfully conveys by means of 
extracts from diaries and the great French poets of theday. The sixteenth 
century found France in sore religious, political and economic straits, while at, 
the same time celebrating an artistic and literary revival such as England 
was to enjoy fifty years later. This fact is too often forgotten... The Guises’ 
contribution to the country of their adoption was intelligence, charm, 
leadership and enthusiasm. There was nothing of the “ back to the goo 
old times ” in their Catholicism. It was a crusade for the preservation of 
the very modern sixteenth century royalty and aristocracy.. ‘They failed 
to reach complete success because they were half royal, half aristocratic and 
not really French, yet they were inwardly convinced that they could rule 
France better than the Valois—no unreasonable supposition. 

Claude (1496-1550), the second son of Duc René of Lorraine, inherited 
the Guise French fiefs and became Duc de Guise. His younger brother, 
Jean (1498-1550), though Cardinal of Lorraine, also served the French 
King Francois, whose contemporary they both were, In the next generation 
were Henri II of France (1519-59), Francois, Duc de Guise—born 1519, 
killed in ambush 1563—and his brother Charles who succeeded his uncle, 
Jean as Cardinal of Lorraine. Charles was assassinated in the same month 
as his nephew Duc Henri (1588) by the order of Henri III, the Valois of the 
third and last generation. If the third Duke (Henri, of St. Bartholomew 
fame). is not as black as painted by Protestants, he remains a dim figure 
compared with his father, Duc Frangois, the soldier and statesman who 
defended newly conquered Metz against the Germans and. seized Calais’ 
from the English. Unlike most recent historians Mr. Sedgewick’ does not 
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-altogether exonerate Admiral Coligny from responsibility for what. was 
‘virtually the murder of Duc Frangois. It is, however, safe to predict that 
had this devout but merciful Catholic lived there would have been no 
St. Bartholomew, and one can but regret that Coligny, Duc Francois ang 
his brother Cardinal Charles, the three great Frenchmen of their time, 
‘could never unite to achieve the greater glory of France. 


THE JACOBEAN AGE. By David Mathew, Litt.D., M.A., FSA. 
(Longmans. 15s.) Dr. Mathew has drawn on a vast bibliographical array 
of documents, many of them unpublished, for his study of English politica] 
and domestic life under JamesI. He gives the impression that his knowl 
is encyclopedic. We pass from an interesting study of Sir Robert Cecil, 
first Lord Salisbury, Minister to James I, and builder of Hatfield, to the 
rise to power of “ Steenie,”” Duke of Buckingham, the making of Lord 
Arundel’s great house in the Strand, the dignified retirement of the recusant 
Catholic squires. The otherwise eventless reign of that monarch marked the 
transition from the spacious Armada days to the glum routine of Puritan 
intransigence, and, subsequently, to the domination of the great landed 
families. It is a complicated problem to disentangle the hidden threads of 
history, and Dr. Mathew’s handling of it is, on the whole, good. He is 
surely throwing stones from the precarious shelter of his own conservatory 
when he writes concerning Jacobean literary style : ‘‘ The intricacy of the 
word play and the elaboration of the ornament derive in part from the 
Elizabethan Euphuism, while the effect of successful calculated metaphor 
suggests the pragmatic approach of English Jacobean writers.” If 
“ dichotomy ” means “ division,” why not say so ? 

- FLYING COLOURS. By C. S. Forester. (Michael Joseph, 7s. 6d.) 
With Flying Colours Mr. Forester completes the Hornblower trilogy with 
honours both for himself and his hero. If the last volume contains less 
incident, it more than equals its companions in craftsmanship and charac- 
terisaton. “The author has, by now, gained such control of this doughty 
if diffident seaman as to make both hero and reader realise how the character 
of a man of action can develop under conditions of enforced inactivity. 
How Captain Hornblower passes through this testing time of imprisoned 
freedom, how he and his one-legged companion travelled through the centre 
of enemy France and reached England by no means empty-handed, the 
teader must enjoy for himself. Suffice it to say that Mr. Forester has 
technically set himself as hard a task as he has posed to Hornblower, and 
both come through with Flying Colours. 

_ PORTRAIT OF A CHEF: Tur Lire or Atexis Soyer. By Helen 
Morris. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) In the golden age of 
so insularity a Frenchman, more French than the French (a ]’Anglais), 

yecame one of the personalities of our Victorian era. Born near Paris in 
1809, at the age of 16 he was second cook to a famous French caterer. In 
1831 he cooked his first dinner in England for Prince George of Cambridge. 
In 1838 he became the lynch-pin of the young Liberal Party who made him 
chef of the new Reform Club, the kitchen of which he had planned himself. 
There he reigned until 1850, when he set up on his own account. His business 
acumen lagged behind his culinary inspiration, but he wrote best sellers in 
his books on cookery and house management. Besides these he wrote 
Lm ** a ballet and innumerable letters to The Times. He invented sauces, 

rinks, patent pots and pans, etc.,an appliance for rescuing the drowning, 
entrée dishes, pantomime illusions, naval kitchens, a device for keeping 


money in the heels of dress boots, and a stove which has been used in the 


British Army for over eighty years.” In 1855 news of the terrible conditions 
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in the Crimea reached England, and Soyer determined to be the Florence 
Nightingale—whose very good friend he became—of Army catering and 
cooking. He succeeded to such purpose that the English messing surpassed 
that of the well-fed French Army. He meant to make his ideas permanent 
after the war, since he belonged to a nation which prepares for the next war 
immediately the last one is over. Alas! a few days after a successful 
demonstration, held in Wellington Barracks, Soyer died, and our invincible 
Army returned to its uneatable food, though it kept his stove. Miss Morris 
and the Cambridge Press are to be congratulated on this seasonal enterprise. 

NOT WORTH READING. By Sir George Arthur, Bt. (Longmans. 
12s, 6d.) If Sir George Arthur spent more than half his catholic life under 
Queen Victoria he remains an Edwardian of Edwardians. His affection for 
Edward VII may have led him to rate that monarch higher than his royal 
mother, but Sir George is a winning advocate. There are many good stories, 
some sly digs, no regrets for the past, and a wide range of personal friends 
ranging from Sarah Bernhardt, Lord Wolseley to Father Stanton. Most 
interesting are the pages devoted to Lord Kitchener, to whom Sir George, 
after years of friendship, was Personal Private Secretary from the outbreak 
of war until the going down of the Hampshire. The strong, silent autocrat 
of war fiction is replaced by a lovable and very trusting man with a broad 
and highly original outlook. Small things, if genuine, pleased him, such as 
a letter from an admirer at the front : “ Kitchener and Joffre seem to be 
always silent while the politicians seem to be always talking.” One poli- 
tician, however, emerges with credit in Sir George Arthur’s account. For all 
Mr. Asquith’s faults as a Prime Minister in war, our author believes that his 
loyalty to Kitchener was absolute. ‘Kitchener’s clear vision is well shown 
in a remark to Colonel House in 1915—America being neutral but very vocal. 
“Only America herself can decide whether or not it is right for her to take 
up arms : but one thing is certain, if she bears no part in waging the war, 
she will be allowed no voice in making the peace.” Colonel House is reported 
to have been “‘a little taken aback”?! We agree with Lord Birdwood that 
Not Worth Reading is well worth reading. 

AFFAIRS OF CHINA. By Sir Eric Teichman. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 
Of the many books published recently about the Far East this is the most 
authoritative and the dullest. Sir Eric has spent thirty years in the service 
of the British Government in China, and on his retirement he set out to 
write “‘a survey of the recent history and present circumstances of the 
Republic of China.” He covers the whole field comprehensively from 
politics both foreign and domestic to loans, railway concessions and con- 
sortium. Those wishing to understand Japanese imperialism, our status 
in Shanghai or the thousand and one complexities of the present position 
in China should read Sir Eric’s book. It is, however, so packed with facts 
that they will need a strong digestion. 

TRIO : Dissertations on Some Aspects of National Genius. By Osbert, 
Edith and Sacheverell Sitwell. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) At first glance three 
Sitwells together might be thought, in the words of one of Mr. Beverley 
Nichols’s characters, ‘‘ A little much,” but there is, as might be expected, 
& good deal of valuable thought and observation in these papers. They 
were delivered as the Northcliffe Lectures at the University of London in 
1937, and it is good that they should be published under one heading. 
Roughly speaking, we have here Mr. Osbert Sitwell on the Modern Novel; 
Miss Edith Sitwell on Modern Poetry, and Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell on the 
subjects of Palladian England and George Cruikshank. It will be obvious 
that these headings have been wisely chosen, for each member of this gifted 
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trio is particularly fitted for the task in hand. From the point of view of 
the ordinary reader, Mr. Osbert Sitwell is possibly the most interesting anq 
easy to digest, but the book as a whole forms a most valuable survey of 
certain aspects of the English character which needed to be brought together. 


THY SERVANT A DOG, anp OTHER Doc Stories. By Rudyan 
Kipling. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) However much lovers of dogs may have 
prided themselves on their knowledge and appreciation of dogs, they will 
realise after reading the famous stories of “ Boots” and his friends how 
woefully superficial was their understanding compared with that of the 
author. The dogs’ reactions to the varying situations are obviously the 
‘natural ones. But the present volume besides these inimitable stories 
contains further treasures. For the first time in one volume is included 
two poems— The Supplication of the Black Aberdeen ” and “ His Apolo. 
gies ”—and two stories—“ Teem : a Treasure Hunter ” and “ A Sea Dog "— 
all gems. The excellent illustrations by G. L. Stampa and the letterp 
are well printed. 


WILD ANIMALS IN BRITAIN. By Frances Pitt. (Batsford. 8s. 6d.) 
ELEPHANTS IN AFRICA. By Frank Melland. (Country Life. 10s. 6d) 
“My aim,” Miss Pitt writes, “is to provide the naturalist with a reliable 
guide to the identification of the beasts he may come across during his 
country rambles.” All who have read her nature studies—some of which 
have appeared in these pages—will not need to be told how admirably these 
introductions are combined with knowledge gained from personal study 
and love of the wild creatures, interlaced with little anecdotes which makes 
delightful reading. The illustrations, which include four coloured plates, 
some woodcuts and 100 photographs are a valuable feature, making the book 
a notable addition to the publisher’s “ British Nature Library.” In Elephants 
in Africa Mr. Melland proves he possesses the same natural sympathy and 

interest in animals as Miss Frances Pitt, and, like her, is no crank ; for, as 
the Earl of Onslow points out in the preface, he wisely “ realises the 
necessity for keeping the elephant population within reasonable bounds.” 
For the rest we follow his adventures with real zest and enjoyment, and 
learn to appreciate these giants in their strength and intelligence. 


ICARUS : An Anthology of the Poetry of Flight. Edited by R. de la 
Bere. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) The best possible review of this interesting 
and beautiful collection of poetry is to be found within its own pages in 
Sir John Squire’s preface, the freshness and vitality of which give further 
weight to the conviction held by many that it takes a poet to write about 
poetry. ‘The book has been compiled by three Flight Cadets of the 
Royal Air Force College, and is described as “ a serious attempt to contribute 
something to a Service which is now one of our first lines of defence, and 
which has need at all times of men of vision.” That is a grand note to 
strike in days which seem empty of vision, and the difficult task has been 
well done. It is a far cry from Euripedes to Cecil Day Lewis, but the 
compilers have linked the chain with great skill, and the whole volume is 
informed by the same spirit of power and beauty. There are well-known 
poems here, also lesser known ones that have lain too long forgotten ; the 
subject is approached from every possible angle, and the whole collection 
is well worth reading. It will certainly appeal to a much larger public 
than the one for which it is specifically Techaaed. . 


KINGS AND THE MOON. Poems by James Stephens. (Macmillan, 
5s.) Stephens is not everybody’s meat, he is too highly individual, but few 
would deny that in him we have a genuine poet able to weave subtle thoughts 
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in simple verbal music that is peculiarly his own. The publishers do well 
to let him speak for himself on the dust-jacket, and even in this short notice 
the reviewer cannot resist full quotation of the first poem in this collection. 

I am a writer, 

And do know 

Nothing that is false, 

Or true : 

Have only care 

To take it so, 

And make it sing, 

And make it new: 

And make it new, 

And make it sing, 

When, if it’s pleasing 

Unto you, 

Say, I’ve done 

A useful thing 

—dAs your servant 

. Ought to do. 
Even to touch on many of the poems one would like to quote is impossible 
here, but perhaps a few lines from the lovely “‘ Theme with Variations” 
will serve the purpose of sending new readers to this and other collections 
by the same poet. 


Po love is all 
That you may do: 
To be worthy of love 
All you may be: 
‘May all that is love 
Be given to you, 
May something of love 
Be granted to me. 
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DANTE’S PURGATORIO. Translated by Laurence Binyon. — With 
Italian text. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 

PRISON ANTHOLOGY. Edited by A. G. Stock and Reginald 
Reynolds. (Jarrold, 12s. 6d.) 

THE DARK RIVER. By Charles Nordhoff and James Norman Hall. 
A romance. (Chapman & Hall, 7s. 6d.) 
_ GREAT CONTEMPORARIES. A revised edition with four additional 
biographies (President Roosevelt, Lord Fisher, Lord Baden-Powell and 
Parnell): By ‘Winston Churchill. (Thornton 

MY BROTHER WAS eevemen By Bendon Wheeler sil Claire 
lee Purdy. (Murray, 6s.) - 

PICASSO. By Gertrude Stein. (Batsford, 7s. 6d.) 
' MARX. By Professor Karl Korsch. (Chapman & Hall, 6s.) 
_HELOISE. A biography. By Enid McLeod. (Chatto & Windus, 
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THE MISSING MILLION. By George Stanley. (Gifford, 7s. 6d.) 

LEATHER NOSE. By Jean de la Varende. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 

THE DIARY OF ROGER LOWE, 1663-74. Edited by William 1, 
Sachse, B.Litt., Ph.D. (Longmans, 5s.) 

FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT. His Life and Achievement. By Bagi 
Maine. (Murray, 10s. 6d.) 


LIFE HAS BEEN GOOD. Memoirs of the Marqués de Villavieja, 
ae a foreword by the Duke of Berwick and Alba. (Chatto & Windu, 

SOME STUDIES IN THE MODERN NOVEL. By Dorothy y, 
Hoare. (Chatto & Windus, 5s.) 

DINGHY AND SMALL CLASS RACING. By T. Norman Hinton, 
(Witherby, 10s. 6d.) 

THE WORLD AND OURSELVES. By Laura Riding. (Chatto 4% 
Windus, 15s.) 

BORNEO JUNGLE. An account of the Oxford Expedition to Sarawak. 
Edited by Tom Harrisson. (Lindsay Drummond, 15s.) 

PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD AND THE “ FORTY-FIVE.” By 
Winifred Duke. Foreword by Sir Hugh Walpole. (Hale, 10s. 6d.) 

ACE HIGH. By G. March-Phillips. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 

G.P.0. By E. T. Crutchley. (Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d.) 

A.R.P. Practical Guide for the Householder. By G. Evelyn Thomas, 
(Simpkin Marshall, 6d.) 

APPROACH TO SHAKESPEARE. By D. A. Traversi. (Sands, és) 

DOUBLE JEOPARDY. By Martin M. Goldsmith. Recommended 
by the Crime Book Society. (Hurst & Blackett, 7s. 6d.) 

PYROMANIAC. By Arthur Bruce Allen. (James Blackwood, 7s. 64) 

= GOLDEN SPANIARD. By Dennis Wheatley. (Hutchinson, 
8s. 6d.) 


GROWTH OF A MAN. By Mazo de la Roche. (Macmillan, 85. 6d) 
Somewhat grim and pathetic but deeply interesting. 

TREKS AND PALAVERS. By Captain R. R. Oakley, M.C., B.A, 
sometime Political Officer and Magistrate, Nigerian Administrative Service. 
Well illustrated. (Seeley Service, 18s.) 

A WORLD OF ONE’S OWN. By Christopher Whitefield. (Country 
Life, 8s. 6d.) f 

BROAD HEAVEN. By Herbert and Mary Ferrers (Selwyn & Blount, 


8s. 6d.) 
ERS. 


POEMS. By Kenneth Allott. (Hogarth Press, 5s.) 
_ ISAW THE WORLD. Sixty poems from Walther von der Vogelweide 
(1170-1228). Set into English verse after the medieval German by Ian 6. 
Colvin. (Arnold, 5s.) 

THE TREK. By Francis Carey Slater. (Macmillan, 4s. 6d.) 

THE VOICE OF ONE. Human Lyrics. By H. Harrold Johnson. 
(Blackwell, 2s. 6d.) 

STONY GROUND. New verse on an old theme. By Eisdell Tucker. 
(Macmillan, 4s. 6d.) 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF HART CRANE. (Boriswood, 7s. 64.) 
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